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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE MISTRESS OF HERON DYKE, 


LTHOUGH many of the county families and leading people 
of the neighbourhood were away in London or abroad when 
Miss Winter took possession of her inheritance, a goodly number 
still remained who were not long in making their way to Heron 
Dyke to pay their respects’ to its mistress. More carriages 
passed through the lodge gates during the first few weeks after Squire 
Denison’s death than had been seen there for a dozen years before. 
Everybody was anxious to court the heiress; some, who did not 
know her previously, to make her acquaintance. Ella had not bar- 
gained to have her privacy thus speedily invaded by a mob of fine 
people ; but Mrs. Carlyon told her with a smile that she was now one 
of the magnates of the county, and that having accepted the posi- 
tion she must take the responsibilities with it. ‘‘ You can make 
your escape whenever you please, by coming to me in London, you 
know, Ella,” she said: and said it rather frequently. 

The world seemed to take it for granted that Miss Winter would 
marry. As yet there was no rumour of her being engaged, but 
as there were several eligible men, bachelors, in the neighbourhood, 
speculators were much exercised in their minds as to the chances of 
this, that, or the other one becoming the favoured individual. They 
all fervently hoped that Mrs. Carlyon would not drag her niece away 
to London, as she seemed to wish to do, or else there would be no 
knowing what might become of her. It would be dreadful for such 
a prize to fall to the lot of a stranger. 

Ella bore quietly on her way, never dreaming of the social machi- 
nations of which she was the central figure. At present she scarcely 
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went anywhere; her loss was too recent; and she thought she might 
be spared a little time before plunging into the vortex of that social 
power, called Society. 

Meanwhile the grand old house began to put on a different ap- 
pearance. Whether Ella would have entered on desirable improve- 
ments so soon, cannot be told, but Mrs. Carlyon urged it. Painters 
and paper-hangers took possession. Rooms were unlocked and 
thrown open to the daylight that had been shut up for years. Not 
» the North wing. Some feeling, of which she did not speak, caused 
Ella to leave that untouched. New furniture, sober in look and in 
keeping with the old mansion, but very handsome withal, was ordered 
down from London. Inside and out, the Hall was renovated and put 
in thorough repair. The green baize doors, that had caused so 
much speculation, were taken away. The garden paths were re- 
gravelled, and its aspect changed. John Tilney was more busy than 
he had ever been before, although he had two men under him now. 
Two or three servants were added to those indoors, much to the 
indignation of Aaron Stone, and also of his wife, Dorothy, who 
could only think with and be led by her husband. They would 
have preferred that the old state of things should go on for ever ; 
Aaron, in his mind, resenting it as a personal insult that they did not. 

“It’s all along o’ that Mrs. Carline !” he grumbled to his wife, 
‘* Miss Ella, bless her, would never have made changes of her own 
accord. I don’t like it, mark you, and I wish she was gone.” 

‘Miss Ella would be but lonely without her aunt just now,” 
Dorothy ventured to answer deprecatingly. 

“Waste and extravagance !—them’s the words,” burst out Aaron. 
** More servants here indoors; more on ’em out; and a spick-and- 
span new carriage from London! The old Squire’s hair would stand 
on end if he could put his head out of his coffin and take a quiet 
look round.” 

But if Aaron did not like ‘ Mrs, Carline”—as he chose to call 
her in domestic privacy—neither did she like him; and it was the 
old man’s hair that might have stood on end, instead of the Squire’s, 
had he heard the advice that lady one day gave her niece. There 
was something about Aaron himself that Mrs. Carlyon had always 
disliked, and his sour temper and general crustiness of manner did 
not tend to soften her impression. 

“My dear Ella, I suppose you will now pension off old Aaron 
Stone and his wife.” ; 

Ella looked up in surprise. ‘I have not thought of doing any- 
thing of the kind. I have never thought about it at all.” 

“It is time you did. They are growing old and infirm; they 
belong to the past. Quite anomalies, they seem, in a modern 
establishment.” 

‘No one could be a more faithful servant than Aaron was to my 
uncle. They were together for nearly fifty years. I could not 
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think of parting with him, Aunt Gertrude,” added Ella, with a 
heightened colour. 

“* As you please, of course, child. He is a most cross-grained old 
man: everybody must admit that. He lords it over the other ser- 
vants as if he were master of the house. They cannot like it: and 
it is hardly the thing, 7 think, for you to oblige them to put up with 
it. It might have been all.very right in your uncle’s time ; but that 
is over.” 

It is Aaron’s manner only that is in fault, Aunt Gertrude: we 
are all used to that, and nobody minds it. He bears a heart of gold 
under that rugged exterior.” 

Mrs. Carlyon shrugged her shoulders. Ella smiled. ‘‘ You don’t 
seem to believe in the gold, aunt !” 

“No, I do not, Ella. That he was a truly faithful servant to your 
uncle, I admit—all praise to him for it !—but whether he is as faith- 
ful to others, I cannot say. There is a curious secretiveness of 
manner about him now that I don’t like and don’t pretend to 
account for. However, we will leave all that, and go to another 
phase of the question. Has it never struck you, my dear, that the 
old couple may wish to retire from service, and would think it only 
proper and kind on your part to suggest it to them? They may be 
hoping and waiting for you to make such a proposal—of course, accom- 
panied by a promise of your countenance for their remaining days.” 

Ella paused, revolving the suggestion. ‘You have put it ina new 
light certainly, aunt,” she said, “one that I confess I never glanced 
at. I do not believe Aaron has any wish to leave me, any thought 
of it; or Dorothy either: all the same, it is a point that must be 
enquired into.” 

Ella lost no time. ‘That same day, upon Aaron’s coming into the 
room where she sat alone, she bade him wait—she had something to 
say to him. Very considerately she spoke: nevertheless, it seemed 
to strike the old man dumb. His hands shook. His lips quavered. 

“You don’t want to get rid of me sure-ly, Miss Ella!” he cried 
when she had finished. ‘It can’t be. I know I’m old; and old 
folks be not counted of much use now-a-days; but—but the Squire 
would never have driven me away from the old home. I'll go to 
the workhouse to-morrow if you wish it, ma’am—and no place else 
will I go to if I leave here—and I’ll never come out of it again. 
No never, till they bring me out feet foremost.” 

Ella felt quite sorry for him; sorry for having spoken. She began 
to speak of what she had meant to do, but he interrupted her. 

**T’ll be nobody’s pensioner ; not even yours, Miss Winter. Many 
a time I’ve told the Squire I’d not be his. While I’m able to work 
I will work: and I mean to work on for you, ma’am, my strength per- 
mitting it. Time enough for me to leave you when that’s gone—but 
I hope it’s my life that will go first. I was faithful to my master, 
Miss Ella, and I'll be faithful to my mistress.” 
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Ella held out her hand to him. ‘Do you suppose I do not know 
that you are, my good old Aaron! But you should not talk of the 
workhouse, The Squire left you an annuity ; he left you also some 
money. I shall add to it wi 

“No, ma’am. Do you suppose I wanted the bit o’ money his 
will gave tome? Not I. I have settled it on the boy—Hubert— 
every penny of it: as well as the few pounds I and my wife have 
saved. As to the annuity, I won’t touch it.” 

Ella smiled, and did not contradict him. And so, the question of 
the old servant’s going was set at rest. But Aaron was not himself 
for days afterwards. 

Hubert Stone’s services were retained: at any rate for the present. 
He had had the management of the farm property and other matters 
so long, that Miss Winter could not well have done without him. 
Neither had she any wish to dismiss him; he was an efficient steward, 
and she of course had no suspicion of his attachment to herself. She 
put him on a different footing, assigning to him a handsome salary, 
and decreeing that he should live away from the Hall, though a room 
in it would still be occupied by him as an office for his account-books 
and papers. It was supposed that he would take suitable apartments 
at Nullington; he might have had the best there; or perhaps set up 
a pretty home for himself with a man and maid to wait on him. 
Hubert did neither. To the intense surprise of the community he 
made an arrangement with John Tilney to enter on his spare bed- 
room and sitting-room—for the lodge was a commodious dwelling— 
and took up his abode there, Mrs, Tilney waiting on him as on any 
other gentleman. 

Hubert had to see his young mistress almost daily about one 
matter of business or another, but he was careful to maintain towards 
her a suitable reserve. Nothing could be better than his manner. It 
would never do to betray the smallest sign of the volcano of passion 
that was surging within him. 

Very little had been said between Ella and her aunt respecting the 
fright the latter got on the night of the Squire’s funeral. The topic 
was an unpleasant one; and they ignored it by mutual consent. 
The only person spoken to about it was Dr. Spreckley: and it may 
be said that that arose from inadvertence. 

A week or two subsequent to the Squire’s death, one of the maids, 
Eliza, took a sore throat; it threatened to be a bad one, and Miss 
Winter sent for the good old doctor. Dr. Jago’s attendance at the 
Hall had ceased with the Squire. Dr. Spreckley got the message 
late in the day, and it was evening when he started for Heron Dyke, 
glad and proud enough to be once more summoned there in his 
medical capacity. 

Leaving his gig in the yard, he entered the house by the side door, 
ignoring ceremony as of old, and went at once to Miss Winter. She 
and Mrs, Carlyon had just finished dinner, and were sitting at dessert. 
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Hearing what was the matter, the Doctor went off to see Eliza, 
promising to return to them and report. 

‘‘Tt is rather severe,” said he, when he came back, “ but there’s 
nothing dangerous about it. I'll come up again in the morning.” 

‘Sit down, Doctor,” said Ella, ‘‘and take a glass of wine.” 

He drew a chair to the fire; the evening was damp and chilly, and 
a fire had been lighted for dinner. Ella and Mrs. Carlyon turned from 
the table to sit with him, and they talked of this and that, as he sipped 
the wine. 

* As you are here, Dr. Spreckley, I think I will ask you to give me’ 
a little medicine; an alterative, or something of that kind,” observed 
Mrs. Carlyon presently, in a pause of the conversation. 

“ Ah!” cried the Doctor. ‘ What’s amiss?” 

“ My liver is out of order, I fancy. I had a regular bilious attack 
after that fright, and I am not right yet.” 

Dr. Spreckley turned his head to her rather sharply. ‘‘ What 


fright ?” he asked. 

Mrs. Carlyon glanced across at Ella. She had spoken without 
thought. 

‘“‘T really see no reason why we should not tell you,” she resumed, 
after a minute’s consideration. ‘In fact, I have observed to Ella 
once or twice that it might be better if we did mention it to some 
discreet friend. Not that anything can be done.” 

And Mrs. Carlyon forthwith related the whole story of her fright 
in the dusky corridor. Dr. Spreckley listened attentively. 

‘What it was I know not, Doctor: whether man or woman, ghost 
or goblin. A silent shadowy form glided past me, imparting to me the 
most intense terror, and vanishing almost as soon as it had passed.” 

“One of the young servants, ma’am,” emphatically spoke the 
Doctor. 

‘“No. Every inmate of the house was in the kitchen, or about it, 
as I have told you. I saw them all when I ran down. Whoever or 
whatever it was, it was not a servant.” 

“Could it have been young Stone? Had he gone upstairs for any 
purpose ?” 

“No, no, no. Hubert Stone would not have been gliding about 
the corridors in that silent, stealthy manner. Hubert Stone was not 
at home that evening, he was spending it with Dr. Jago.” 

“True,” nodded the doctor. He remembered that Hubert had 
gone out with Jago after the reading of the will, the same mourning 
coach conveying them to the latter’s residence. 

‘“‘ Was this in the North wing ?” he asked. 

“I do not know,” answered Mrs. Carlyon. “Ella thinks it was. 
I took the wrong turning in the dark and lost myself, and goodness 
knows where I got to.” 

“It must have been the North wing,” interposed Ella. ‘The 
stairs my aunt ran down lead direct from it.” 
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** Ah,” said the Doctor, “‘ that North wing has managed to get up a 
weird name for itself, and the minute any of you get into it, your 
common sense leaves you. I am not speaking to you, ma’am,” he 
added to Mrs. Carlyon, ‘‘but of the house in general :” and, dropping 
the subject, he proceeded to question her about her ailments. 

‘One of the wenches got up there; ’twas nothing else,” thought 
the Doctor, as he left the ladies and went away. ‘Were I Miss 
Winter, I’d have that wing turned inside out.” 

Walking round to the stable-yard, his way led him past the kitchen 
windows. It was growing dusk then, but the fire lighted up the 
room. He saw Dorothy Stone bending over the fire, stirring some- 
thing in a saucepan. Dr. Spreckley walked straight into the 
kitchen. 

‘Oh sir, how you frightened me!” cried Dorothy, turning round 
with a start. 

“You are easily frightened,” retorted the Doctor. ‘Are you 
mulling wine there ?” 

‘Law, sir! Wine! I be making Eliza a drop o’ thin arrowroot ; 
she thought she could sup a spoonful or two. She has had nothing 
all day, poor thing ; and you said she was to be kept up.” 

** Keep her up by all means. Put a little brandy in the arrow- 
root. Look here, Mrs. Stone: you remember the evening of the 
Squire’s funeral ?” 

The question startled Mrs, Stone more than his entrance had done. 
She clapped the saucepan upon the top of the oven, stepped back- 
wards, and looked at Dr. Spreckley. 

‘* Whatever do you ask me that for, sir?” 

““Do you remember it ?—the evening of the day the Squire was 
buried ?” 

‘Indeed and I do, sir. It’s not so long ago.” 

‘* Was any one of the servants up in the North wing that evening 
at dusk ? walking about the passages there ?” 

‘Mercy be good to us!” ejaculated the old woman, sinking on a 
chair, 

“Now do be sensible!” cried the Doctor testily. ‘I ask you a 
simple question : can’t you answer it? Was either of the girls—say 
Eliza, or that other one—what’s her name >—Phemie—was either of 
them in the North wing that evening, prancing about it ?—What in 
the world are you twittering at?” 

*‘T can’t hear that wing spoke of without going into a twitter,” 
said Dorothy with a half sob. ‘As to the girls being up there—no, 
sir, you may rely on that. Not one of them would go up there at 
dusk to save her life: nor alone by daylight, either. Was anything 
seen there that night, sir, or heard?” 

‘Never you mind that now: if there was, it’s over and done with. 
Then, so far as you know, none of the household went up?” 

‘* That I could answer for with my life.” 
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‘Well, good evening, Mrs. Stone ; there’s nothing to be afraid of. 
Take a drop of brandy yourself,” he kindly added. 

‘“There’s more to be afraid of in this house than the world knows 
of, Dr. Spreckley—and has been for sometime past. It’s an uncanny 
place—though [ dare not say as much before my husband. As to 
that North wing ”—she broke off with a shiver. ‘The other house- 
maids left because of what they saw and heard there: and these are 
getting as frightened as they were.” 

Down sat Dorothy as the surgeon went out, and flung her apron 
over her face in a kind of despair. Naturally superstitious, the events 
in the Hall had but rendered her more so. She lived a life of fear 
and trembling, believing that if by ill-luck the ghost—Katherine 
Keen’s—appeared to herself some unlucky night, she should die of 
it. How greatly these questions of Dr. Spreckley had augmented her 
terrified discomfort, she would not have liked to confess. 

Mrs. Carlyon did not feel much more comfortable than Dorothy 
in the lonely old house on the Norfolk coast. Ever since the night 
of the Squire’s funeral she had wished to get away from it to a 
more cheerful place ; but she could not yet attempt to leave Ella. 

It was when the bright summer weather began to give place to a 
suspicion of autumn, that Mrs. Carlyon found she must really go; 
matters in London at her own home needed her. She told Ella that 
she could not leave her alone, and proposed a chaperon. Ella, who 
had independent opinions of her own, demurred: she was quite old 
enough to take care of herself, and quite capable of doing it. But 
her aunt was inflexible: the proprieties and usages of life must on 
no account be ignored. Ella perforce yielded, and a suitable lady 
was sought for. 

It was just at this time that Mr. Conroy once more made his 
appearance at Heron Dyke. After the reading of the Squire’s will, 
Mr. Daventry, the Nullington lawyer, had despatched a letter to the 
office of the “Illustrated Globe,” apprising Mr. Conroy of the 
legacy bequeathed him. For some cause or other the young man 
had not been able to attend to it, until now. He came to Nullington, 
saw Mr. Daventry, and thence walked to Heron Dyke to pay his 
respects to its mistress. 

It was well that Mrs. Carlyon chanced to be looking out of the 
window when the servant announced Conroy’s name. Had she seen 
Ella’s face at that moment, it is probable that,a certain vague sus- 
picion, which some time ago had taken root in her mind, would have 
been turned into a certainty. As it happened, she saw nothing. 

Conroy stayed but an hour with them; the ladies were engaged 
out for the latter part of the day. They invited him to spend the 
morrow at the Hall. ‘ 

He came accordingly, in time for luncheon. Afterwards the 
carriage was brought round, and they started to visit the ruins of a 
certain famous castle some dozen miles away. Hubert Stone, looking 
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from his office window, himself unseen, watched them set out. A 
raging fever of jealousy and unrest was burning in his veins. This 
Conroy was the one man whom he feared and hated; and yet, if he 
had been asked to state his reasons for feeling thus towards him, 
he would have found it difficult to do so. He could only have said 
that he had dreaded and disliked him from the first. It was 
Hubert’s white face and jealous eyes that Conroy had seen peering 
from behind the yews into the Squire’s sitting-room that first evening 
he spent at the Hall. It was Hubert himself, peering in, whom 
the Squire had more than once taken for a spy. Jealousy often 
lends insight to love, pricking it on to finer issues than it would 
ever attain to without such stimulus, and this it was that had 
enabled Hubert Stone to divine that these two people loved each 
other almost before they were themselves conscious of it. Yes, 
he hated and feared Edward Conroy. No sooner had the carriage 
started to-day than he put away his books and papers and wandered 
out into the park, a moody and miserable man. He strolled about 
for some hours, neither knowing nor caring whither, At length 
the sound of a distant clock, striking five, warned him that the party 
from the Hall might be expected back before long. He knew by 
which road they would return, and he made his way to an over- 
hanging bank, screened by trees and a thick hedge, close to which 
they must pass. He wanted to see them again, although he knew 
well that the sight would only add to his wretchedness. 

At length the landau appeared in sight. Hubert parted the 
boughs carefully and peered through his leafy screen. Miss Winter 
and Mrs, Carlyon sat together, with Conroy on the opposite seat. 
Hubert’s eyes devoured them. Conroy was leaning forward and 
talking to Ella, on whose face rested a brightness and animation such 
as Hubert had not seen there since her uncle’s death. A minute 
later, and a turn of the road hid them from view. Hubert paced about 
in his rage, and at length walked back to the Hall, a still more 
miserable man than he had left it. His heart was a prey to the 
direst thoughts. Love, hatred, jealousy, and despair swayed him 
by turns, one mood alternating swiftly with another. Had it been a 
moonless midnight instead of an August evening, and had Edward 
Conroy and he met by chance in some lonely spot, one of the two 
would never have left that spot alive. 

Lights blazed from the windows of one of the smaller drawing- 
rooms now generally made use of, and which had been re- 
furnished. It was yet empty; dinner not being over. Two 
gentlemen had been invited to meet Mr. Conroy—the Vicar and 
Philip Cleeve. 

Into this lighted drawing-room went Hubert: he knew not why. 
He felt like a man who was being urged forward by some unseen 
power towards a goal of which as yet he was but dimly conscious, but 
from which no exercire of his own will could turn his footsteps aside. 
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Lost in a reverie, he did not hear the ladies approach until it was 
too late to escape. On the impulse of the moment, he hid himself 
behind the folds of the heavy velvet curtains that shrouded the deep 
embrasures of the windows. ‘The guests soon followed them. Mrs. 
Carlyon and the Vicar settled down to a game of backgammon, 
Philip amused himself with a book of photographs and a magnifying 
glass, and Ella, at Conroy’s request, sat down at the piano, he 
hovering round her the while and turning over her music. 

From his hiding-place Hubert could see nothing, but nearly all the 
conversation, especially that which took place at the piano, was 
audible to him, and this latter was all that he cared to hear. At 
times Conroy was so close to him that by stretching out his hand he 
could have touched him. He stood there as immovable as if cut 
in stone, with white face and passion-charged eyes, listening to the 
soft words of his rival and to the still softer accents that responded 
to them. Yet the words themselves were commonplace enough ; it 
was the hidden something in their tone that lent them their sweet 
significance. If Hubert Stone had expected to overhear any lover- 
like confidences, in which people who are trembling on the verge of 
the great confession are sometimes wont to indulge, he was mistaken. 

‘** Mrs, Carlyon tells me that you have promised to spend a week 
or two in London with her, a little later on,” said Conroy. 

** Yes, I have,” answered Ella. 

*¢ You will find London deserted, I fear.” 

**So much the better. I never care for a crowd.” 

‘Mrs. Carlyon has been so good as to give me a general invitation 
to call upon her. I hope I shall see you during your stay.” 

All Ella’s heart leapt into her face at these words. She turned 
away her head under the pretence of looking at the others. 

“Tt is quite a treat to watch the Vicar play backgammon: he 
seems to give his whole mind to the game,” she said, and then she 
turned to Conroy again. ‘‘You have the fortune to be a great 
favourite with my aunt, Mr. Conroy,” she went on. ‘I am sure 
she will be very pleased to see you in town,,and—so shall I. If you 
will look in the canterbury and find me that-piece by Schubert which 
you said you liked so much when you were here last, I will play it 
for you again this evening.” 

The piece was played, and then they fell to talking again. Conroy 
asked Ella whether she really meant to inhabit the Hall during the 
winter, 

“Yes: why not?” was the answer. “I love the old place. It is 
my home, and that means everything.” 

“Very true, Miss Winter—I should think as you do. May I ask,” 
added Conroy, speaking on the impulse of the moment, and without 
due thought, “‘whether any light has been thrown on the fate of that 
missing girl, who—who was so mysteriously lost here?” 

“None whatever,” answered Ella sadly, the gladness dying out 
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of her eyes. ‘A mystery it is, and a mystery it seems likely to re- 
main. I need scarcely say that it is a great trouble to me. The 
worst is, the poor sister, Susan, who is not very bright in intellect, is 
still beset by the hallucination, for I can term it nothing else, that on 
moonlight nights her sister may sometimes be seen gazing out of her 
bedroom window ; and she comes up to, as she fancies, look at her, 
Nothing can shake her fixed belief that Katherine, either alive or 
dead, is still hidden somewhere in the Hall.” 

“Tt is strange how the girl’s mind should have become so 
thoroughly imbued with such an idea.” 

Ella could not repress a shudder. Might there not, after all, be 
some foundation for poor Susan’s wild fancies? Whose hands had 
covered up the looking-glass in Katherine’s bedroom ? Whence had 
come and whither had vanished that figure which the two housemaids 
had seen gazing down upon them from the gallery? How account 
by any reasonable theory for the fright undergone by Mrs. Carlyon ? 
It was a mystery that weighed upon Ella day and night: a burden 
from which her mind could never entirely free itself. Many people 
under like circumstances would have shut up the old house and 
made a home elsewhere, but to Ella it seemed that if the fate of the 
missing girl were ever to be cleared up it must be cleared up on the 
spot; and on the spot she determined to remain. 

Something was said about a picture in the adjoining room— 
Philip Cleeve declaring that one of the photographs resembled it. 
The three younger members of the party went into the room to solve 
the question, leaving Mrs. Carlyon and the Vicar at their game. 
Hubert Stone saw his chance: he made a bold stroke, emerged from 
his hiding-place, silently crossed the room, and quitted it. 

‘“Who on earth was that ?” exclaimed the Vicar. 

‘*Who was what?” asked Mrs. Carlyon, who sat with her back 
to the room and saw nothing. 

‘Some tall young fellow crossed the room from the window. How 
did he come in? It looked like Hubert Stone. Yes; I am sure it 
was he.” 

‘Oh, then, he had probably come in to ask some question or 
other of his mistress; and seeing visitors here, went out again,” 
decided Mrs. Carlyon, with composure. ‘A well-mannered young 
man, very, that ; might be taken by anyone for a gentleman.” 

And the evening came to an end, and Mr. Conroy departed again. 

The next departure was that of Mrs. Carlyon. But not before a 
chaperon had been fixed upon for the young mistress of Heron 
Dyke. 

Their choice fell upon a Mrs. Toynbee ; who was engaged, and 
arrived at the Hall. She was a slender, sedate-looking lady of fifty, 
the widow of a certain Major Toynbee. Her credentials were unexcep- 
tionable, and her terms high. Ella did not much like her ; but, as 
she said to herself, we can’t have everything just as we like it in 
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this life. She was kind and gracious to Mrs. Toynbee, as she was to 
everyone, and that lady soon made herself at home. 

Meanwhile Mr. Hubert Stone was having, as the schoolboys say, 
rather a bad time of it. That Conroy was in love with Miss Winter 
and she with him, seemed to him clear as the light of day. Could he 
frustrate this love, he would ask himself as he paced restlessly the 
solitary glades of the park. He knew something which was unknown 
to them : a great secret, which neither of them so much as dreamt of. 
Could he make use of this knowledge, dangerous though it was, to 
part them? He believed he might, Anyway, it was a thing to be 
thought of. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
WHAT DOROTHY SAW IN THE SHRUBBERY, 


ELLA WINTER felt dull after her aunt’s departure; the Hall seemed 
more lonely than ever. Although that estimable lady, Mrs. Toynbee, 
might do very well to fill the positions of chaperon and housekeeper- 
in-chief, she could never be anything more to Miss Winter. Now it 
was that she missed the presence of Maria Kettle: who was still at 
Leamington with Mrs, Pace. She heard from Maria often, but that 
was not like seeing her. One thing Ella could do, and did; .she took 
an active interest in the welfare of Maria’s school, and of the poor 
old people at whose cottages Maria was so frequent a visitor when 
at home. Ella did more than that, she instructed Philip Cleeve 
to draw up plans of a new wing for the school which she determined 
to build at her own expense, and as a welcome surprise for Maria when 
she should return. 

Ella’s thoughts often dwelt upon that promised visit to London 
which she was to pay Mrs. Carlyon. Previous to Conroy’s visit to 
the Hall she had not looked forward to the visit with any particular 
pleasure. Vow she counted the number of days that intervened 
before she should start, and so see Conroy again. Though the 
time was not quite fixed, each morning when she awoke she said to 
herself, with a little shiver of happiness, ‘‘ Another day nearer.” 
Conroy had never spoken one word of Jove to her, yet in her 
heart lay a dim, blissful consciousness that she was dearer to him 
than all the world beside. 

One day there came in an invitation for herself and Mrs. Toynbee 
to dine at Homedale. Lady Cleeve did not choose that Philip 
should be dining here, there, and everywhere, and make no return for 
it. So she invited a few friends, taking the opportunity of Freddy 
Bootle’s being at Nullington, that he might make one. Captain 
Lennox and his sister were included. Lady Cleeve knew little or 
nothing of them, but she knew how hospitable they were to Philip: 
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and the Vicar of course was of the party. Old Dr. Downes was laid 
up with the gout, and Mr. Tiplady was away: but Dr. Spreckley was 
there. It was a pleasant, informal gathering, and all felt at ease. 

It was only necessary to bring Freddy Bootle into the presence of 
Ella for his old flame of love to leap suddenly into life again. This 
evening he could do little beyond sigh and look miserable, and 
polish his eyeglass perpetually. His usual flow of harmless small 
talk was as dried up as a mountain stream at midsummer. 

“‘She’s too completely lovely,” he whispered to Philip more than 
once; while to Lennox he turned and said, “ I’ve such a longing 
to-night to be able to write verses. Never had the feeling before. 
Only they would be awful rubbish, you know ”—which very probably 
they would have been. 

Lady Cleeve took quite a liking for Mrs. Ducie: who indeed 
charmed all without conscious effort. She was a great favourite with 
the Vicar, and after dinner he sat by her side for an hour. Philip’s 
eyes were turned towards her very frequently, but his attentions to 
her were not more marked than those he paid to any other of his 
mother’s guests. 

** A pity poor old Downes could not be here!” remarked Captain 
Lennox to Miss Winter, in the course of the evening. ‘‘ That gout 
is sure to attack one at an unseasonable time.” 

Ella smiled at the last sentence, as she made room for the Captain 
on the sofa. ‘*I hope Dr. Downes is not breaking,” she said, ‘‘ but 
he has not looked well lately.” 

**Oh, he is all right : it was only this fit of gout coming on. The 
last time I saw him he broke into a lamentation over that loss of his 
gold snuff-box: it’s not often he speaks of it. That was a curious 
thing, by the way.” 

“Very,” assented Ella. ‘I was away at the time, but I heard 
about it on my return. It put me in mind of the loss of my aunt’s 
jewels.” 

“Why that’s what it put me in mind of; very forcibly, too,” 
returned Captain Lennox. ‘‘I said so to Philip Cleeve.” 

Both of them turned their eyes on Philip as the Captain spoke. 
To Ella it seemed that Philip was strangely restless and excited to- 
night. His eyes sparkled and his faced looked flushed. ‘ Foolish 
boy! he has been drinking too much wine,” was her thought ; and 
Mr. Bootle was evidently of the same opinion. 

But they were mistaken. Philip had been in the same restless and 
excited mood yesterday, and would be again to-morrow. Captain 
Lennox was probably the only person present who could have guessed 
at the real cause of it. 

‘“T wonder,” resumed Ella, “ whether the Doctor will ever find the 
snuff-box again ? ” 

“ Ah, that’s doubtful,” said the Captain, gravely shaking his head. 
“* Not if it was taken by an ordinary thief.” 
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“What do you mean, Captain Lennox ?” 

‘Ifa common thief stole the box, it would probably be melted 
down as soon afterwards as might be. If—if anybody else took it, he 
would no doubt sell it for what he could get for it; and the box, in 
that case, may some day or other turn up again.” 

‘‘ But why should one, not an ordinary thief, take it?” 

A smile crossed the Captain’s lips at the question, as he looked 
down at Miss Winter. ‘To make money of it, of course,” he said, 
dropping his voice. ‘‘A gentleman, hard-up, has done as much 
before, and will do as much again.” 

Ella looked at the speaker: his tone was peculiar, and she thought 
he meant it to be. But he moved away and said no more. 

The party broke up early, remembering Lady Cleeve’s delicate 
health. Miss Winter offered a seat in her carriage to the Vicar, for 
whom a fly was waiting. He preferred the carriage, and dismissed 
the fly. After his return home, he nodded a little while in his study over 
his cosey bit of fire ; he felt dead sleepy, and soon went up to bed. 

The Reverend Francis Kettle had a methodical habit of emptying 
his pockets before he began to undress, and laying out their contents 
on a low chest of drawers that stood by his bedside. This he pro- 
ceeded to do as usual. His card-case, his pencil-case, his gold 
toothpick, and his bunch of keys were all put down in due order, 
but when he came to feel for the most important item of all, his 
purse, or small money-case, made of Russian leather, it was nowhere 
to be found. In something of a quandary the Vicar took his candle 
and went down-stairs. Could he have left it on his study table in a 
fit of absent-mindedness, or had it fallen out of his pocket while he 
dropped into that half doze in his easy-chair ? 

Very little time sufficed to convince him that the case was nowhere 
in the study, and he went back up-stairs more nonplussed than ever. 
The loss of its contents would not ruin him: it had contained a few 
sovereigns and some silver: all the same, he was much put about by 
its unaccountable disappearance. He had given the flyman a shilling 
for himself on getting out at Lady Cleeve’s, and that was the last 
time he had had occasion to open the case. However, it was cer- 
tainly gone now; and he had as certainly not lost it through any 
carelessness. 

‘‘ What in the world is coming to us all?” cried hetestily. ‘ This 
is a second edition of Downes’s snuff-box. Have we in truth got a 
black sheep among us? Ifso, whois he?” And it is to be hoped 
that these repeated losses will not weary the reader. Events can but 
be related as they occurred. 

The Vicar’s roomy, easy-fitting clothes and capacious pockets would 
present few difficulties to any clever member of the light-fingered 
craft. But then he had not been where any light-fingered gentry 
could possibly be supposed to be. He had been in the society of 
his friends and neighbours: there had not been a single individual 
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at Homedale that evening whom he did not know. Most unaccount- 
able it did appear to be, and disturbed the Vicar’s sleep. 


We must go for a short space of time to Heron Dyke, preceding 
Miss Winter and her companion’s return to it that evening. The 
reader does not forget that one of the maids had been attacked 
with sore throat. Dr. Spreckley soon cured her; but since then a 
few other cases had appeared in the neighbourhood of the Hall from 
time to time. Not sufficient to constitute an epidemic; though 
some of the cases were rather grave, and one individual had died. 

On this evening, quite late, Hannah Tilney, the gardener’s wife at 
the lodge, came up to the Hall. It was past nine o’clock. Her 
errand was to ask Mrs. Stone for a small pot of black currant jelly. 
And Dorothy Stone was very much put about when she heard that 
this jelly was intended for her grandson, Hubert. 

‘He has got one of them sore throats come on,” said Hannah. 
“Tt began yesterday, I know, though he said naught about it, but it’s 
rare and bad to-day; and not a morsel has he ate.” 

_ “He said naught about it here to-day,” crustily interposed old 
Aaron, echoing some of her words. ‘ He was up here at his books 
as usual, It can’t be very bad: you women be so easily frightened.” 

‘Well, sir, I know it is bad,” persisted Hannah. ‘He won’t take 
anything for it, but I thought if I put a bit o’ jelly by his bedside he 
might suck a spoonful or two in the night. It eases the throat won- 
derful, do black currant jelly. And if he should be took worse, I’ve 
not a soul in the house that could run to Nullington for Dr. Jago, 
John being at Norwich !” 

“ Don’t hurry away for a minute,” cried Dorothy, as Mrs. Tilney 
was going off with the jelly. ‘* Aaron,” she added in a timid sort of 
way, ‘I should like to go down to the lodge and see him. He may 
be real bad: and he’s one that would never complain if he was dying.” 

*You’d think him real bad if he cut his finger, you would,” 
growled Aaron. 

“You must please let me go,” pleaded Dorothy, beginning to 
twitter. 

* And who's to sit up for you?” demanded Aaron. “I shan’t. 
It’s a’most ten o’clock now.” 

** Nobody need sit up,” returned Dorothy, trying to be brave, her 
fears all alert for her beloved grandson. ‘“TI’ll take the key of the 
side door, and let myself in. Please mind you don’t bolt and 
bar it.” 

She put on her bonnet and shawl, took the key, and departed with 
Mrs. Tilney. When they reached the lodge, Hubert was not there. 
He must have gone out during Hannah Tilney’s absence. The 
children were long ago abed and asleep. 

‘*He goes out a deal at night,” Hannah remarked, “and walks about 
the park. My husband sees him pacing away there as swift as a 
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windmill. We think he does it by way of exercise, sitting so much 
over his accounts in the day.” 

‘But he oughtn’t to go out when he has got a sore throat,” said 
Dorothy, untying her bonnet as she sat down in the kitchen to wait. 
‘“‘ He was always venturesome.” 

Meanwhile Miss Winter and Mrs. Toynbee returned home, and 
were admitted by Aaron. He said nothing about his wife’s being 
out. 

“You can all go to bed,” Miss Winter said to him. ‘‘ We shall 
want nothing more to-night.” 

And accordingly the household did go, Aaron included. Miss 
Winter’s maid had retired early in the evening. She had a very bad 
cold and was ordered by her mistress not to sit up. 

Taking off their fleecy wraps, the two ladies drew to the fire in the 
sitting-room, and prepared for a cosey half-hour’s chat. Neither felt 
sleepy ; or in the least inclined for bed. Falling into an animated 
discussion of present matters and future plans, the time passed swiftly 
and unheedingly. 

More swiftly than it did for Dorothy at the lodge. Hubert did 
not come in: the hands of the clock, ticking over the kitchen mantel- 
piece, drew gradually very near to midnight. 

“Where can the lad be—and what has become of him ?” bewailed 
Mrs. Stone. 

“‘ He’s never as late as this—unless he is at Dr. Jago’s, and has 
to walk home from Nullington. And I'll tell you what, ma’am,” 
added Hannah briskly, the idea occurring to her, ‘‘I’d not wonder 
but that’s where he is gone to-night: and the Doctor, seeing his 
throat’s bad, won’t let him come away again till the morning.” 

** Happen it is so,” considered Dorothy. ‘‘ Anyway, I dare not 
stay any longer. If my husband’s sitting up, though he said he 
shouldn’t, he'll prettily give it me.” 

Tying her bonnet and drawing her shawl round her, Dorothy Stone 
set off on her lonely walk. She would rather have walked twenty 
miles in broad daylight than that short course at midnight. All sorts 
of fears and ghostly fancies were in her mind. It was not a dark 
night, the stars being well out. Hurrying along with her face down, 
she had nearly gained the shrubbery, when the great stable clock 
struck out the hour—twelve. 

That increased her superstitious fears: and why or wherefore she 
knew not, but the night seemed to turn icy cold. She looked back, 
as by some subtle instinct, wondering whether anything was following 
her. All around seemed as silent as the grave. 

Suddenly, as she looked, she thought she saw something stirring 
at a distance behind. Something black, which had not been there a 
moment ago, and seemed as if it must have risen out of the ground, 
Fascinated, she peered out at it, unable to withdraw her gaze, her face 
turning white and cold, her heart standing still. 
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She saw what appeared to be a black hearse, drawn by four head- 
less horses and driven by a headless coachman. It was coming 
towards her pretty swiftly. But that she drew aside amidst the grass, 
it would have driven over her. More dead than alive, Dorothy gazed 
out at it as it passed noiselessly, without sound of any kind, and she 
watched it till it vanished in the distance. It seemed to drive 
straight against the wall at the end, where the road took a turn, to 
go right into the wall and so disappear. 

“The Lord be good to me!” she aspirated. ‘ It wanted but this, 
I’ve never seen the sight myself, though I have heard tell of it by 
those who have.” 

It must be here explained that a belief in the apparition of a black 
coach, or hearse, with four headless horses and a headless driver, is 
common to many parts of Norfolk, and is not confined to any one 
locality. It is supposed to foreshadow the death of some near friend 
or relative of the unlucky spectator. 

The striking of the midnight hour disturbed Miss Winter and Mrs, 
Toynbee. Neither had any idea it was so late. Starting up, Mrs. 

, Toynbee lighted the bed-candles. 

“You go on,” said Ella, as she wished Mrs. Toynbee good-night. 
“IT want to gather up my work first: I forgot to take it up-stairs 
this afternoon.” 

It took her a minute or two to do this, As she was crossing the 
hall, candle and other things in hand, she was startled by hearing a 
noise in the household regions. It sounded like the back door being 
unlocked. Yes! and now it was burst open with a bang, and a voice 
that was certainly old Dorothy’s gave vent to a fearfulcry. Believing 
that everybody was in bed, Miss Winter felt considerable surprise. 
Dropping the odds and ends of work, she ran with her candle and found 
Dorothy gasping in a chair before the embers of the kitchen fire. 

Moaning, sobbing, choking, Dorothy related what she had seen. 
‘‘ But that I sprang aside from its path, Miss Ella, it would have gone 

. right over me,” she reiterated, her teeth chattering; ‘it made as if 
it wanted to. Straight, straight on it came, turning neither to the 
right nor the left. Oh, it was an awful sight !” 

In spite of herself, Ella could not repress a shudder. The story 
of the apparition of the black coach and its headless horses was not 
unknown to her. 

‘And now, Miss Ella, there’ll be a death in the house before 
long,” shivered the woman. “It is a safe and sure warning of it—and 
oh, which of us is it to be?” 

To attempt to combat this, would have been a hopeless task : 
Dorothy had believed in it as long as she had believed in anything, 
Miss Winter contented herself with soothing her in the best way she 
could, and she begged of her not to talk of this, not to let it transpire 
to anyone. 

But that was probably too much to expect of Dorothy. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
ON BOARD THE SEAMEW. 


WitH September the lovely weather suddenly broke up, and a 
few days later there was a great storm along the eastern seaboard. 
One morning, news came to Heron Dyke that during the night 
a brig of some three hundred tons burden, the Seamew, bound 
from Dantzic to London, had struck on the Creffel Bank and lay 
there a helpless wreck. Two of the crew had been washed over- 
board ; the rest, including the master, were rescued by the Easterby 
lifeboat. The Creffel Bank was known as one of the most dangerous 
spots on that part of the coast, and many a gallant craft had gone 
to pieces on its shifting and treacherous shoals. 

Miss Winter at once sent Hubert Stone into the village with in- 
structions to aid the shipwrecked men in whatever way might seem 
best. All of them except the captain expressed a desire to be for- 
warded to London, and were accordingly packed off by rail, their 
fares being paid by Hubert. As the brig did not at once break up, 
when the storm abated several boats went out to her, and in the 
course of a couple of days succeeded in landing that portion of her 
cargo which remained unspoiled, and most of her loose fittings ; but 
the little Seamew herself was so deeply embedded in the sand that it 
was impossible to get her off, and the next gale would doubtless 
break her up entirely. 

One sunny afternoon, Ella took her sketch-book to the sands, and 
was dutifully accompanied by Mrs, Toynbee with a novel. But Ella 
was not long in discovering that she was in no mood for sketching, 
that she was rather in a mood which inclined to day-dreaming, and 
to vague, golden visions of some far-off future. Could it be that the 
recent visit of Edward Conroy had anything to do with these idle 
fancies? At length she shut up her book with a little gesture of im- 
patience, and strolled slowly down to the farther shore. Mrs. Toynbee 
sighed and followed meekly. Her seat had been a comfortable one, 
and she was in the middle of an interesting chapter; but duty is duty, 
however unpleasant it may be. 

The tide was beginning to ebb, and, as the two ladies paced the 
sands a little above high-water mark, they presently saw a boat pro- 
pelled by a single rower making for the shore. The rower was 
Hubert Stone and the boat belonged to him. He was fond of the 
water and often went out for hours at a time, alone, or accompanied 
by some friend. Ella stood and watched the boat coming in. It 
seemed to be making for the spot where she stood. Hubert’s strong 
and regular strokes propelled it swiftly through the water, and in a 
little while it shot gently up the sands. Putting down his oars, the 
young man stood up, and raised his straw hat to Miss Winter. How 
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handsome he looked as he stood there in the afternoon sunshine with 
his coat thrown carelessly across his arm ! 

‘‘ Have you been far ?” asked Ella, when he stepped ashore. 

** Only as far as New Nullington and back,” answered Hubert. 

**Tt must be very pleasant on the water to-day.” 

‘Very pleasant indeed. There is quite a refreshing breeze when 
you get a little way out. What do you say, Miss Ella, to letting me 
pull you and Mrs. Toynbee as far as the Seamew and back?” 

Miss Winter looked at Mrs. Toynbee. ‘Oh, that would be very 
charming, I think,” said the latter lady: and they did not observe 
that she spoke half ironically. 

‘‘ Who is on board the brig?” asked Ella. 

** George Petherton is there now,” said Hubert. ‘If the weather 
holds up fine, they hope to be able to save some more of the cargo 
meanwhile George remains there in charge.” 

‘Then let us go. We shall get back in time for dinner.” She 
knew George Petherton well. He was one of the oldest and steadiest 
boatmen round Easterby. 

Without more ado, Ella stepped lightly into the boat and sat down. 
Hubert held out his hand to Mrs. Toynbee. But, at the last 
moment, that lady’s heart failed her: in fact, her bravery had been 
but put on. Involuntarily she drew back a step or two. 

‘‘ There is not the slightest cause for alarm, ma’am,” said Hubert. 

But the boat was a very small one, and looked dreadfully unsafe, 
she thought. Then the wreck was more than two miles away, and 
what was it that Mr. Stone had just said about there being a pleasant 
breeze when you got away from shore? How could any breeze be 
pleasant at sea. ‘“‘I—I don’t feel very well, and I think, my dear, 
I must ask you to excuse me,” she said to Ella with a little quaver 
of the voice. 

‘You are not afraid, are you?” asked Ella witha smile. ‘The 
breeze when we get out will do you good.” 

Mrs. Toynbee shuddered. ‘‘ Really, my dear, I should feel pleased 
if you would excuse me,” she said. ‘I am not at all myself this 
afternoon : and I am apt to be so very ill upon the water. Do excuse 
me—and I will wait for you here.” 

“‘ Well, I should like to go,” responded Ella. ‘‘ I should like to see 
the wreck, and I shall not be long away. You can watch me 
skimming over the water.” 

‘*] will,” assented Mrs. Toynbee with an air of relief. ‘‘ I wish you 
bon voyage and a safe return.” 

Hubert waited for no more. He pushed the boat into deeper 
water, then got in and took up his oars. He wanted no Mrs. Toynbee 
in it, not he, and was glad matters had turned out so. That lady stood 
on the sands waving her handkerchief till they were quite a quarter 
of a mile away from shore, and then sat down to continue her 
novel, 
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But—it may as well be at once mentioned—the expedition took 
longer than Mrs. Toynbee had expected. She grew tired of waiting, 
felt rather chilly, for she had but a thin gauze shawl on, and she got 
up at length and went back to the Hall. 

Hubert Stone rowed on with strong steady strokes, feeling like a 
man who cannot be sure whether he is dreaming or awake. Could 
it be true, he asked himself, that he and his sweet mistress were 
alone together? alone on the waste of waters where no living soul 
could come between them? Together, yes; but in. reality as far 
as the poles asunder. Still, to be so near her, to have her as it were 
all to himself, though only for one short hour, was both a pleasure 
and a pain unspeakable. If they could but have gone on thus for 
ever, sailing away into infinity, and never touching land again, unless 
it were some desert island untrodden by any footsteps save their own ! 
Wild, foolish longings! In an hour their little voyage would be at an 
end, and never again, in all human probability, would Ella and he be 
in a boat together; never alone, as they were to-day. He needed no 
prophet to tell him that. Never again! 

By-and-by Ella roused herself from her reverie: for she too had 
fallen into one. They were nearing the wreck. It lay low on its 
sandy bed, slightly heeled over to starboard. There was little more 
of it left than the bare hull. Masts and bowsprit had been unshipped 
and carried away. 

“How quiet and deserted it looks!” she exclaimed. ‘I don’t 
see George Petherton.” 

‘“‘ We shall have a splendid sunset,” remarked Hubert, as he rested 
for a moment on his oars, and taking no notice of her words. ‘See 
there, Miss Winter !” 

‘*' Yes, many of those cloud effects are very lovely.” 

A few more minutes brought them close to the wreck. Ella was 
looking at it steadfastly. 

‘*T do not see George Petherton,” she again remarked. 

“‘ He is probably below deck, smoking his pipe, or trying to fish up 
some more of the cargo. George is not the sort of man to care for 
sunset effects.” Hubert said this with a short, hard laugh, which 
Ella, preoccupied, took little notice of. It was well perhaps that she 
did not see the expression of his face. It had changed strangely 
during the last few minutes. His mouth was hardset, and in his 
eyes there sat a look which might have been set down as ‘com- 
pounded of despair, burning passion, and desperate resolve. 

Hubert shipped his oars, and made a trumpet of his hands to 
sing out. ‘ Hillo there! Petherton—Petherton, I say, where are 
you?” But there came no answer ; there was no sign of life whatever 
on board the wreck. j 

**Can he have gone ashore ?” exclaimed Ella quickly. 

“Not likely,” returned Hubert. ‘He is shut in below, smoking 
his pipe, and cannot hear: perhaps has dropped asleep. I will go 
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and arouse him. But let me help you on board first, Miss Winter.— 
Hark ! yes, George is there, safe enough. I hear him.” 

He brought the boat up under the lee of the wreck, made her fast 
with a rope, sprang lightly on the Seamew’s deck, and turned to 
assist Miss Winter. 

But Ella held back. ‘Go and tell him to come and help you to 
get me up,” she said laughingly. 

Hubert disappeared down the cabin stairs. He did not come back 
immediately. Left alone in the boat, Ella began to feel anxious, 
vaguely uneasy. Could she but have divined his treachery! He knew 
perfectly well that George Petherton was not on board, that he had 
gone ashore at mid-day. 

Hubert made his way aft into a little room, not much bigger than 
a rabbit-hutch, but which was in reality the captain’s cabin. Here he 
found a keg of hollands, still about one-third full; near it was a 
horn drinking-cup. Twice in quick succession he filled the cup with 
neat spirits and drank it off. He was very pale, and there lay still 
that same strange lurid light in his eyes. 

After drinking the spirits, he stood rigid as a statue, his hands 
clenched, his eyes fixed on the ground, ‘His or mine—his or 
mine?” he muttered under his breath. ‘‘ Not his—not his! Never 
his! Death before that.” 

Once again he filled the cup and drank its contents. Then he 
pressed his hand to his heart for a moment as though to still some 
wild commotion there; and then, as if afraid to hesitate any longer, he 
made his way quickly back on deck. 

Ella was watching anxiously for him. ‘The moment she saw his 
white, set face she became filled with alarm. ‘‘ What is amiss?” she 
cried, her fears flying to the boatman. ‘Is Petherton ill? Has any- 
thing happened to him ?” 

‘‘Yes,” shortly replied Hubert; “not much. You had better 
come on board, Miss Winter.” 

Ella did not hesitate another moment. She had known George 
Petherton all her life, and liked him greatly. A thought came over 
her that’ the man might have fallen and hurt himself amidst the 
damaged cordage and rigging. 

** Put one foot there and the other here, and give me your hand,” 
said Hubert. Miss Winter, active and fearless, did as she was bidden. 
Next moment she was standing on the deck. 

“You will find him aft in the captain’s cabin, if you go down,” 
said Hubert. 

Thinking only of the poor old boatman, Ella went slowly down 
the little staircase and was presently lost to view. When Hubert 
could no longer see her, he gave a great gasp and, sinking on one 
knee, he laid his head against the bulwarks of the brig. ‘ What 
have I done—what have I done?” he cried. ‘It is too late now to 
turn back. Too late.” 
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He rose slowly when he heard the young lady’s returning footsteps. 
She came up looking about her. 

‘“‘T can’t find George Petherton,” she said. 
thought you told me » 

“I told you a lie, Miss Winter. Petherton went ashore hours ago.” 

Ella gazed at him in amazement. ‘“‘ Then why did you say he 
was on board? What does all this mean?” 

“Oh, are you blind?—cannot you guess?” he burst forth, un- 
folding his arms and drawing a step nearer to her. Ella, on her part, 
stepped back : she was becoming frightened at the matter altogether, 
and at the fierce, dreadful look in his eyes. 

“IT brought you here, knowing we should be alone and beyond the 
reach of men, to tell you a secret, Miss Winter. I brought you here 
because I love you,” he added, flinging himself on his knees before 
her; ‘“‘because I cannot live another day without telling you! I have 
you to myself here, and none can interfere.” 

“‘ Get up instantly,” she indignantly cried, with all the bravery she 
could command. ‘Never let me hear another word of this folly. 
Help me into the boat again: I will return to the shore.” Her 
heart was beating very fast and all the colour had left her lips, but 
there was a fine fire of anger in her countenance. 

“Folly ! yes, that is the word for it,” answered Hubert, as he 
rose to his feet. ‘‘Not until you have listened to the whole tale of 
folly do you leave this spot.” 

‘You would not dare to detain me?” said Ella proudly. 

“Indeed but I would: Ido. Being in the mood, I would dare much 
more than that,” boasted Hubert, the spirit he had taken imparting 
to him a wicked bravery. ‘Oh, my sweet mistress!” he resumed, his 
manner changing to softness, “‘why do you scorn me thus? How 
was it possible for me daily to see you and not love you? Do you 
think I have willingly brought this misery on myself? You have 
blighted my life, but what of that ?—it has been one long worship of 
you. I have loved you ever since the days when we used to gather 
blackberries in the lanes with your nurse, and dig for pretty shells in 
the sand.” 

He paused with emotion. Ella felt more scared with every word. 

“Why did not Fate make me your equal instead of your servant ? 
Surely the force of my love would have drawn yours in return, I 
have hands to work for you, I have a brain to plan for you, I have 
love that will never grow cold. I am not without manners or 
education ; but, despite all these things, the world does not count me 
—a gentleman. I am but a son of the soil, and I must not dare to 
look up to any lady with the eyes of love.” 

His tone, full of anguish,—almost of despair, was respectful 
Despite Ella’s indignation, she felt some compassion for him. 


“He is not below. I 





now. 


“You must forget all this,” she said with gentle gravity: “and I 
You 


will try to forget that you have spoken as you have to-day. 
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have an honourable career before you if you choose to follow it, and 
you may rely upon my doing all that is in my power to further your 
interests. But never must you address me in this strain again; 
recollect that, And now I shall be glad if you will row me ashore.” 

What a revelation his words had been to her! A thousand little 
tokens, never noticed before, flashed across her memory. 

But Hubert made no movement towards the boat. ‘ Forget all 
this: never speak of it again!” he exclaimed, with renewed bitterness. 
‘* What easy words to say! There is one thing I should like to remind 
you of, Miss Ella; it may lesson my seeming presumption. My 
mother was a lady born ; but she left friends, station, everything, to 
follow my father’s humble fortunes. Other gentlewomen there 
are, who have sacrificed all for love, and deemed the world well 
lost.” 

This persistence annoyed Ella while it frightened her. She had 
never seen the expression on his face that it wore this afternoon, 
and she shuddered while she looked. Surely this could not be the 
Hubert Stone she had known for so many years! It was the spirit 
of some demon which had got possession of him and was looking 
out of his eyes. She had seen that other kind of spirit below, and 
rightly deemed that he had been making free with it. It might not 
answer to be too severe with him, 

“Will you not let me go? I am tired,” she said pleasantly. “ You 
are not like yourself, Hubert. I hardly know you this afternoon,” 

‘Faith, I hardly know myself,” he answered with a strange, jarring 
laugh. ‘It is all your fault: you have ruined me, body and soul.’’ 

Ella cast an imploring glance towards the distant shore. She was 
growing desperately frightened. Again his mood changed to tender- 
ness. 

‘Oh my sweet mistress, is there no hope for me?” he wailed. 
** Ts there none, none ? No man else could love you as I love; no 
heart could be as faithful as mine would be.” 

‘Hubert Stone, enough of this,” cried Ella, her fears merged in 
her indignation. ‘Once and for all, understand that you could 
never be anything to me in the way you speak of. If you have the 
slightest spark of honour, you will not persecute me further.” 

He could not avoid seeing the scorn that shone out from her voice 
and countenance. How beautiful she looked, he thought! 

‘*T wish the lightning of your eyes could strike me dead at your 
feet,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ It would be better both for you and me. I 
know it is useless to ask for what it is not in your power to give. 
Your secret is known to me, Miss Winter, well hidden though it be. 
You love another, and you believe that he loves you in return.” 

She opened her lips to answer, but closed them again. A lovely 
colour flushed the alabaster of her cheeks, 

Close to the bulwarks she had drawn now and could get no farther 
away. He stepped nearer, and laid one finger lightly on her arm. 
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‘‘T heard all that passed between you and him the other evening,” 
he said, staring straight into her eyes. 

‘ All that passed between whom?” gasped Ella. 

“Between you and that man—that Mr. Conroy—your lover. I 
heard his low-voiced questions and all your soft replies. You gave 
no scorn or contempt to him: yet am I not as good as he, and do I 
not love you a thousand times better ?” 

“Let me pass, sir, this moment. How dare you insult me thus?” 
she cried, brought to bay. “If I could but strike him to the 
ground !” was her unspoken thought. 

‘“‘You shall go when I am ready to let you go, and not one 
minute before,” answered Hubert. ‘‘ You love this man: I know 
it from the way you speak to him, from the way you look at him. 
And he loves you—apparently. But—lI beg you listen to me, Miss 
Winter. I have something I must say. That man is wise in his 
generation. He waited until your uncle was dead and Heron Dyke 
yours; and then—not before, mark you,—he comes with his low, honied 
words to steal away your heart. But now—are you listening ?” 

What could she do, poor thing, but listen ? 

‘‘ Dare to wed that man,” he went on; ‘and, on the day you do 
so, the secret I have kept for your sake shall be a secret no longer. 
The world shall ring with it.” 

“ A secret for my sake !” she exclaimed in her surprise. 

“It would be a grand thing for this adventurer, this journalist— 
photographer, to become the master of Heron Dyke, would it not? 
fe thinks so. But that he shall never be.” 

“ Be silent, sir. You know not what you are saying.” 

‘“‘ Unfortunately I know too well. Should he marry you he will not 
find you the heiress he expects. He will find too late that his wife 
has no more title to the estates of Heron Dyke than I have, that what 
she holds she holds by fraud. By fraud alone.” 

“By fraud!” Anxious though she was to get away, Hubert’s 
words startled her. ‘‘ What do you mean?” 

‘‘T mean this, Miss Winter. A dozen words from me, and Heron 
Dyke would know you no more as its mistress.” 

“Then speak those words,” said Ella bravely. ‘It is your 
bounden duty to do so. I have no wish to keep what belongs to 
another.” Her tone was clear and decided. She believed there was 
something in this: that he meant what he said. 

‘‘Why should I speak them—and injure you? No. Give up 
this man, who cares only for your money, and my lips shall be sealed 


for ever.” 
“Do your duty, that is all I ask. I have no other word to say to 


you.” 
“Will you promise to give up that man?” 


“No.” 
‘Beware. You are driving me to desperation.” 
¢ 
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**T cannot help that.” 

** You have not a better word to say to me?” 

“Not one.” 

**So be it. You have driven me to do it. Remember that.” 

‘What would you do?” she asked a little faintly. 

“You shall see.” He crossed to where the boat that had brought 
them was tied to the wreck. He unfastened the rope that held it, 
and let it drop into the water. Then he took up a broken spar and 
pushed the boat away. The tide was-still on the ebb, and the boat 
floated slowly out to sea. 

Ella sprang forward. ‘‘ You would not murder me !” she exclaimed. 

**No, I will not murder you,” he answered quietly. ‘‘ But since 
the Fates have willed that we shall not live together, we can at least 
die together.” 

Ella sank back faint and dizzy. Could it be that the only link 
between themselves and the shore was really broken? There was no 
other boat near, and two miles of water intervened between the wreck 
and the land. It was terrible to think of the doom to which this 
madman had possibly condemned her. 

Madman! Was it not likely that he was one in reality? It 
flashed across Ella’s mind that, long years before, she had heard that 
Hubert Stone’s mother had died insane. Had he inherited the awfut 
malady, and had this day’s agitation brought it suddenly out? In 
terrible fear she glanced across at him. 

He was standing on the opposite side of the deck, lighting a cigar. 
His hat was off, and the breeze ruffled his black, silky hair. Could 
anything but madness account for his actions this afternoon? Ella 
shuddered and hid her eyes, and tried to think. The pulses of 
life beat strongly within her. It was hard to realise that the end 
—and such an end—was so near. 

Presently Hubert came a little nearer. He was puffing quietly 
at his cigar. All traces of his previous excitement had disappeared. 

“The barometer has been going down all day,” he observed, 
“and the wind is beginning to rise. It will blow a gale during the 
night, the wreck will break up, and when daylight comes again, the 
Seamew will have disappeared for ever.” 

Miss Winter made no answer. 

“A few days hence,” he resumed slowly, “two bodies will be 
washed ashore, those of a man and a woman; and the woman wil} 
be so closely locked in the arms of the man that people will not be 
able to separate them. They will be buried together, and she 

who would not be his bride in life shall be his bride for ever in the 
grave.” 

‘* That shall never be,” said Ella to herself with a shudder. But 
she spoke no word aloud. 


“‘ Meanwhile, Miss Winter, you have nothing to fear. We have still 
some hours before us.” 
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By this time the boat looked a mere speck in the distance, Sunset 
splendours flooded the western sky. In mid heaven, borne swiftly 
away by some upper current, were ragged shreds and fragments of 
cloud, looking like crimson fleeces that had been roughly torn asun- 
der; but in the north and north-east an ominous-looking bank of 
sullen sky was growing out of the sea and creeping slowly up towards 
the zenith. There was not much wind, but what there was blew in 
fitful puffs that went as suddenly as they came, hurrying away to 
whisper elsewhere of the coming storm. The tide had begun to turn, 
and was bringing with it a heavier swell. Now and then the timbers 
of the ship creaked and strained: it was as though the brave old 
brig knew that its end was near, and could not repress its groans. 
In another hour darkness would reign over land and sea. 

Hubert went on smoking in silence, lighting a second cigar when 
the first one was finished, and—what could Ella say? Even if she 
were to appeal to him to save her life, and he listened to her 
appeal, it would be useless. The boat was gone beyond recovery, 
and with it their last chance of reaching the shore. A few short 
hours, and then would come the bitter end: one brief struggle, and 
that coil of joys, sorrows, and perplexities which we call Life would 
have snapped like a broken dream, and the unknown, awful dawn of 
Eternity would be shining in her eyes. 

She was sitting crouched up against the bulwarks, her face hidden 
in her hands. Never had the wheels of thought moved more 
swiftly. She had so many things to think of, and so little time to 
give to them! She thought of Mrs. Toynbee sitting placidly reading 
her novel in the drawing-room at Heron Dyke—for that she had 
gone home ere this Ella did not doubt—looking at her watch occa- 
sionally, and wondering what had become of the runaway, but 
otherwise quietly enjoying herself. 

Next: her thoughts flew off to Edward Conroy. Where was he at 
that moment, and what was he doing? Oh! if he only knew the 
bitter strait-she was in! Ella no longer attempted to disguise 
from herself the fact that she loved him. Would she ever see him 
again on earth. A blinding rush of tears filled her eyes, and for 
a little while she felt as if the bitterness of death were already 
upon her. But before long she grew calmer, silently praying that 
help and strength might be given her: and she did not pray in 
vain. 

‘Are you not cold, Miss Ella?” asked Hubert by-and-by. “Is 
there nothing I can do for you?” 

“IT am not cold, and all my wish is to be left alone,” she 
answered. He turned away with a groan and muttered something 
under his breath. 

“‘T would give my heart’s blood for you,” he cried passionately. 
“But you shall never be the wife of that man. I have sworn it, 
and I will keep my oath. We will die together.” e 
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Striding off, he gave a look round at the weather, and went below, 
Probably in search of more hollands. 

Ella rose to her feet as he disappeared. She felt cramped and 
chilled, and everything seemed to swim before her. She strained 
her eyes across the darkling waters and, while she was looking, the 
lamps of Easterby lighthouse flashed suddenly out. The sight made 
her heart beat more quickly. With help so near, it was hard to 
realise that there was no help for her. The great bank of cloud was 
still creeping slowly up and the wind was begining to pipe more 
shrilly. What was that madman doing below? If he would but stay 
there and not come on deck again ! 

But—while she was looking and listening—a strange wild idea, 
born of despair, flashed across her mind as suddenly and clearly 
as the rays from the lighthouse lamps had flashed across her sight. 
For a moment she stood with her fingers pressed to her temples, 
asking herself whether she should do this thing or not. Yes! In it 
lay her only hope of rescue. The staircase which Hubert had gone 
down could be shut up in bad weather, by means of a hinged door, 
which at present stood wide open. It was the work of a moment for 
Ella to shut this door and shoot the bolt into the staple. Her 
enemy was a prisoner. 

Broken boxes and other wreckage lumbered the deck. There was 
also a small tub containing a quantity of tar. Ella quickly made a 
pile of these boxes and poured the tar over them. Then she tore a 
number of leaves out of her sketch-book and put them under the 
boxes. Hubert’s fusee-box lay close by, where he had left it. After 
some little difficulty she succeeded in setting light to the paper, the 
tar caught fire, and in a little while a bright sheet of flame was 
leaping toward the sky. 

This was effected just as Hubert found out that he was im- 
prisoned. He shook the door and flung himself against it with all 
his strength. To no purpose. He found a heavy piece of wood 
and began battering the door with all his might. The blows filled 
Ella’s soul with affright. Surely, surely, she said to herself, her 
signal would be seen from shore, and help would come—sent by 
God. But—would it come in time? would it come before that 
caged madman succeeded in breaking loose? She was partly 
crouching, partly kneeling a little way off the fire. 

Suddenly, the faint sound of what seemed a far-away shout fell 
upon her straining ears. Even while she asked herself whether it 
was only fancy, it grew more distinct. Help must be approaching. 
The revelation was too much for her. Hubert’s blows grew fainter in 
her ears, and she fell on the deck bereft of sense and feeling. 


(Zo be continued. ) 
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“SOWARDS the end of the last century, the great English 
University of O was startled and alarmed by an event 
which had no parallel in its history. Dreadful as the event in itself 
was, and widespread as was the horror which it occasioned at the time, 
nearly all record of it has disappeared. The pages of old reports of 
criminal trials are silent on the subject: in the scanty columns of the 
daily newspapers of that day but little reference to the occurrence 
will be found. It was by the merest chance that I, who am about to 
narrate the history of these extraordinary incidents, happened to light 
in a friend’s library on an old and musty copy of a book which still 
preserves a very brief outline of the facts. This book was an 
archeological history of O—— and its colleges, with the usual 
amount of gossip about the most celebrated buildings and inhabitants 
of that ancient city: and in giving a history of what I shall call 
“ Bedford” College, it mentioned the occurrence of the tragedy 
which I intend to describe. 

The account was meagre and unsatisfactory in the extreme; still, 
it seemed so extraordinary, that I wondered I had never heard a word 
of the matter before. During the four years of my academic course 
. in that very University, I had never heard so much as a whisper of 
this long-past history. But then I was not a member of that 
particular college which was the scene of the tragedy: and I have 
lately been told by one or two of my old friends who hail from that 
college, that they remember hearing of a tradition that long agoa 
murder had been committed within the walls of that venerable 
building. They had, however, never enquired into it, and had always 
treated it as a fable. 

Perhaps, if I had not taken the trouble to probe the matter further, 
I also should have regarded it as fabulous; but the account in that 
old volume had excited my curiosity, and I set myself to find out the 
truth about this mysterious tragedy, which seemed to have been so 
effectually blotted from the memory of man. The result has amply 
repaid me. After diligent investigation of old manuscripts, of college 
archives, of one or two volumes hidden away in dark and dusty 
corners of the great University library, and a collection of all the scat- 
tered threads of tradition which still exist with reference to this 
long-forgotten subject, I now am in possession of indisputable 
evidence, showing not only the truth of the account of these 
remarkable events, which is contained in the volume that first 
attracted my attention to them, but also all the most important 
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details connected with the chief actors. I will now place the story, 
as clearly as I can without further preface, before the reader. 


In the Michaelmas term of the year 179—, in the dull and cold 
November days which heralded the advent of winter, the young men 
of Bedford College determined to vary the monotony of their daily 
studies with a display of fireworks. Of course the authorities: 
consisting of the venerable President of the College—an old 
gentleman of about seventy years of age—and the tutorial staff, 
or Fellows: had strictly forbidden any such display ; and, equally as 
a matter of course, this prohibition added strength to the under- 
graduates’ determination. A large quantity of fireworks had been 
ordered from London, and by the beginning of the month were safely 
deposited by the London coach at the gate of the College, and hence 
surreptitiously carried to a disused cupboard in the room of one 
undergraduate. 

On the night of the 14th of that month some eight or ten young 
men were sitting in a large oak-panelled room of the College. 
The room was then occupied by an undergraduate named Sydney. 
It was furnished tastefully, though more in the style of a drawing- 
room than of a student’s apartment, books being few and far 
between, while sofas, easy chairs, and handsome pictures showed 
the tastes of the occupant. It was a gathering of the ring- 
leaders in the firework movement, and this was the night deter- 
mined upon for carrying out their undertaking. Every person in 
the room was masked, for these young gentlemen were much 
afraid of being identified by the Fellows, in which case they would 
probably have met with severe punishment, perhaps even the pains - 
and perils of rustication itself. 

Sydney himself, who, from subsequent descriptions of his appear- 
ance, must have been a handsome, elegant youth, was lolling against 
the mantelpiece and explaining to his comrades his plan for making 
the night hideous, It was, briefly, to gather together various old 
chairs, brushes, boxes, and pieces of wood into the middle of the 
great quadrangle, as noiselessly as possible, to saturate them with oil, 
to set fire to the mass, and then, when the authorities descended 
from their rooms to attempt to put an end to the unexpected bon- 
fire, to welcome their appearance in the quadrangle with squibs, 
crackers, and all the other infernal machines which lay ready to their 
hands. 

The plan seems to have been readily adopted ; and by ten o’clock, 
under cover of darkness, a very considerable pile of combustible 
materials had been gathered together, and sprinkled with all the 
available oil that could be found in lamps and cans. At half-past 
ten it was agreed the bonfire was to be lighted, and the fireworks 
were brought out of their hiding-place, put into a large hamper, and 
placed ready for use in one dark corner of the quadrangle, at the 
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entrance to the passage which led to the rooms occupied by the 
Dean of the College. 

To understand what follows, it is necessary to have some idea of 
the way in which the College buildings were arranged. There were 
two quadrangles, an inner and an outer; the outer, which was much 
the smaller of the two, was a kind of ante-chamber to the great 
quadrangle. A person entering the College first passed through the 
great gateway, with its massive oak doors, its finely carved stone 
ceiling, and its porter’s lodge on one side; out of this he emerged 
into the smaller quadrangle with its small central grass-plot, its 
gravel path running all round, and its great grimy stone walls pierced 
at regular intervals with antique windows. ‘There were three storeys 
to the College buildings (except over the gateway, where there was a 
tall, imposing-looking tower rising a storey above the surrounding 
roofs), and the architecture was plain Gothic. 

From this outer quadrangle a low passage led through into the 
larger quadrangle, which also had a central grass-plot, and a wider 
gravel path encircling it on its four sides. On one side of this 
quadrangle was the College Hall, the scene of examinations, of 
lectures, and of dinners, and on the other side was the College 
Chapel. At various points there were passages leading into the 
building, and staircases—old, creaky wooden staircases—which led 
up to the rooms on the higher storeys. The house occupied by the 
President of the College was in neither of the quadrangles, but a 
little to the left of the main gateway, in a little yard of its own. So 
the venerable head of the establishment was removed a slight dis- 
tance from the scene of the disturbances of that eventful night. 
Even had he been nearer, and within view of the disorderly proceed- 
ings of the undergraduates, it is very improbable that he would have 
attempted to check them, as he left all that sort of work to his sub- 
ordinates—the Dean, the Bursar, and the other Fellows. 

The Dean, it must be remembered, is in most of the O 
Colleges a very small functionary, not at all resembling the eccle- 
siastical dignitary of the same name to be met with in cathedral 
towns and knee-breeches. He is not even a clergyman, except by 
an accident, and his duties are confined to a general superintendence 
of the lives and manners of the undergraduate members, and of the 
general well-being of the whole college. At this time a Mr. Hamer 
was Dean, a gentleman apparently of a rather hasty temper, who was 
noted for being—or wishing to be—a strict disciplinarian. All the 
greater, therefore, was the youthful pleasure of the conspirators in 
their anticipation of the anger and excitement which they foresaw 
would be the consequence, in the breast of Mr. Hamer, of their 
midnight frolic. One other point should be mentioned, and that is 
that the servants of the College had departed long before the time 
of the intended display ; for it was a rule then, as it is now, that all 
servants should be out of the gates by nine o’clock in the evening. 
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The night was exceedingly dark. A cold mist had crept up from 
the river and lay like a thick pall over the old academic city. The 
streets were nearly deserted; but in many a college window glistened 
the rays of lamps or candles, telling of studious toil or idle dissipation 
carried into the late hours of the night. But there were few lights to 
be seen in the windows of Bedford College ; for at this moment the 
great bell of the University Church was striking the half-hour, and 
most of the undergraduate members of the College were gathered in 
the open air near the centre of the grass-plot in the big quadrangle. 
Had any Fellow chanced to look forth at that time, he would have 
been astonished and perhaps a little alarmed to observe groups of dark 
figures gathered together underneath the windows, and others flitting 
to and fro carrying mysterious burdens—all this happening in a pro- 
found silence which denoted that something “ out of the way ” was 
occurring. 

“‘Now’s the time,” whispered Sydney, as the last notes of the clock 
were dispersed into the fog; and suiting the action to the word, he 
struck a light from a tinder-box held ready in his hand, and applied 
it to the base of the black pile. 

Suddenly a bright flame shot aloft, startling even the performers. 
In a few minutes the bonfire was blazing in a way that lit up 
every corner of the old buildings, and made those who had not 
provided themselves with masks pull their trenchers down over their 
foreheads, and retreat into the darker entrances to the staircases and 
passages. But the spirits of the chief actors rose with the occasion ; 
with a wild shout of triumph they hailed the success of their plan, 
and, joining hands, danced round and round the blazing pile, shouting, 
laughing, and singing at the top of their voices. Then crackers and 
all kinds of fireworks began to fly about the quadrangle. Authority, in 
the shape of the porter, appeared, but was at once induced to beat 
a retreat by a shower of fiery missiles. The fun became fast and 
furious; and it could hardly be doubted that the Dean, whose windows 
overlooked this scene of turbulence, would soon appear in person and 
try to quell the tumult. 

But the Dean, like a prudent man, was first taking an observation 
from behind his closed window, before issuing forth. Anger, however, 
at this unseemly disturbance soon overcame his prudence, and it 
seems that about ten minutes after the breaking out of the bonfire he 
appeared in the quadrangle, and shouted in loud tones of indignation 
to the performers in the war-dance to “put out that fire and go to 
their rooms.” He even ventured out on to the grass and tried to get 
near enough to identify the individuals ; but he was received with so 
warm a welcome that it is a wonder he escaped back into shelter 
without the loss of one of his eyes. He retired to his chamber, and, 
opening his window, expostulated in loud and angry tones on the 
character of the proceedings, on the danger to the buildings, and the 
probable consequences to the culprits. But his eloquence was cut 
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short by renewed discharges of fireworks directed to his casement, so 
that he was fain to draw back into the safety of his own apartment in 
a condition of impotent rage. 

But soon the fire began to need replenishing; the store of fire- 
works was exhausted several undergraduates had retired, thinking 
that the best of the fun was over; while others—and among them 
Sydney—had gone off in search of fresh fuel. Under the circum- 
stances, the Dean, backed up by two other Fellows of the College, 
made a determined rush into the middle of the quadrangle, 
dispersed the remnants of the blaze, and had the pleasure of seeing 
the conspirators—who now thought that prudence was the better part 
of valour—retreat to their various quarters, 

Augustus John Hamer, however, was not satisfied with this empty 
triumph. He was still boiling with fury. His dignity had been 
insulted. His authority had been set at nought. He had noticed 
that several of the conspirators had worn blackened masks, and he 
now proposed to his two colleagues to make a raid on the rooms 
of those whom they suspected to have been the ringleaders, and, if 
possible, to surprise them before they had doffed their disguise. It 
was agreed that they should separate, each selecting one set of 
chambers, and by making an unexpected entrance discover some 
evidence of guilt. The two Fellows, it afterwards appeared, suc- 
ceeded in gaining admittance to the rooms of two undergraduates 
notorious in the College for being the first in defiance of restraint 
and schemes of insubordination. But their expected victims were 
apparently deeply immersed in study, with no outward sign of 
having been recently engaged in the uproar, and were innocently 
surprised at the honour of so late a call. 

The Dean, however, met with a different reception; and as the 
comedy now ends, and the more tragic part of that night begins, it 
will be best to give the exact events as minutely as possible from this 
point. 

It so happened that he had long suspected Sydney of being an 
unquiet spirit, so he directed his attack to his room. Entering the 
smaller quadrangle, {he proceeded to a staircase on the west side, 
ascended one flight of stairs, knew by the printed name on the door 
that he was at the right apartment, knocked once, and without 
waiting for an answer, entered. But the room was nearly dark. 
There was a small fire burning on the hearth, throwing every now 
and then a flickering light over the room, but the room was very 
dark, and it felt cold and chilly, one window being wide open, and the 
night air blowing in. In spite of the darkness, the occupier of the 
room might be playing a trick ; he might be coricealed in a corner, or 
he might be in the smaller inner room—the bed-room—which opened 
out of the bigger chamber, and the door of which was wide open. So 
the Dean advanced nearly to the fireplace. Then, as the fire suddenly 
burst up for a moment, he had a distinct vision of an’ arm-chair 
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drawn up in front, and a human figure sitting in it, with legs 
stretched out in the laziest possible attitude towards the smouldering 
embers. 

“Sir! Mr. Sydney! Do you hear me? It is I—Mr. Hamer— 
the Dean—it is I, sir! Be polite enough to rise and light a candle, 
if you please.” 

But the figure remained perfectly still. 

A Dean of a College is an important personage—in his own 
eyes. No wonder he felt his anger rising at this stolid indifference 
to his dignity. A Dean to pay a visit to an undergraduate, and the 
undergraduate to sham to be asleep ! 

‘“‘ Mr, Sydney !—it is useless to pretend, sir !—if you don’t answer 
me at once, I shall report you to the President. Rise up, sir, at 
once !” 

But the figure remained obstinately still. 

Something began to make the Dean feel uncomfortable. Was he 
sure this was Sydney? Had he zea/ly seen him in the chair? The 
fire had not blazed up again—he was speaking to silence and dark- 
ness, It was quite a new experience for the Dean. He thought of 
the warm, brightly-lit rooms he had just left, and began to wish that 
one of the Fellows had come with him. 

Just then another flare from the fire. He again saw the arm-chair, 
the outstretched human form, and this time he caught a momentary 
sight of the face. Yes, those were Sydney’s features, there could be 
no mistake—looking pale, in the firelight, or perhaps because he 
knew that he was found out. ‘Truly, the wrath of deans is a dread 
thing to incur. Well might he look pale. So fancied the Dean of 
Bedford College, and his anger rose again within him at the thought 
of this barefaced pretence of sleep, this obstinate continuance in a 
detected imposture. It was a shock to his feelings to be so treated. 
Aye, Mr. Dean, you have had one shock already in this silent 
chamber, and you shall have another before you leave it. 

‘For the last time, Mr. Sydney, I order you to rise !” 

There was no movement, no sound. 

The night-wind blew into the room with a gust; it lifted the 
window-blind, and made it flap with a weird, impatient sound. Anger 
will not last under such conditions; the Dean shivered, and again, 
he scarcely knew why, he felt uncomfortable. He looked round him 
nervously : the door was shut. Why did he shut it when he came in ? 
Why were there no people stirring outside? He must end this, at 
all costs. He made a step forward, clutched the chair-back, and 
gave it a violent shake. 

This time the figure stirred. It gave a convulsive shivering 
movement—then it uttered a deep shuddering groan—and again all 
was still. 

There was no mistaking that sound. In the deep silence of that 
chamber it struck upon the ear as awful, portentous, appalling. The 
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Dean, not generally a timid man, shrank back in horror. What did 
this mean ? 

Once more the fitful firelight blazed up, and the blaze lasted full a 
quarter of a minute. A short time, but long enough for him to see 
that the face was ghastly pale, and that the hands were clutching the 
arms of the chair with a convulsive grip. For a moment the thought 
occurred, “‘ This may be all a sham.” What was that on the floor ? 
—that small dark line creeping slowly from the chair to the fire ? 
A fearful idea possessed his brain: he dropped on his knees—he 
touched it—it was wet—zt was red / He, the strong man, staggered 
to his feet, rushed to the door, shrieked for ‘‘ Help! help !” was just 
conscious of people running, of lights, of noise, and then sank in a 
dead faint, overpowered by the slow-growing, suddenly realised horror 
of that dreadful night. 


II. 


THE next day, as will be imagined, all was consternation in Bedford 
College and throughout the University. 

The bolt had fallen, but whence? Why had a blameless lad been 
singled out : what was the motive of the perpetrator : and why above 
all had that particular moment been selected for the deed ? 

It was soon discovered that the blow had been aimed from behind. 
Sydney, who was not dead, but dangerously wounded and lying 
unconscious, had been taken at once to the President’s house, where 
he could have the benefits of female attendance and nursing. In 
those days there was no hospital in O , and indeed it would 
have been unsafe, if there had been, to have taken the wounded youth 
so far through the cold air and fog. He was undressed and put to 
bed, when a large wound, produced apparently by some sharp instru- 
ment, was found just between the shoulders, at the back of the neck. 
A great deal of blood had been lost, and the doctors gave faint hopes 
of recovery. 

The police, such us they were at the end of the last century, were 
put upon the scent; but the would-be murderer had left no trace 
behind him. There was no appearance of a struggle in the apartment; 
no weapon had been found; nobody had seen any suspicious person 
hanging about the College during any part of that day. The College 
servants, about twenty in number, were, without an exception, old 
retainers whose honesty was well known. Besides, had any one of 
them done the deed, he would have had to secrete himself some- 
where in the College between the hours of nine and eleven—that is, 
between the time when all servants had to leave, and the hour when 
the act was accomplished. This perhaps would not have been 
difficult, But it was harder to understand how, after effecting his 
purpose, he could have escaped. The porter had let no one out 
after eleven on that evening ; high walls surrounded the College, and 
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the windows on the ground floor were strongly barred to prevent 
anybody dropping into the street. 

A fact which was soon discovered was that no money or other pro- 
perty of the victim had been stolen. His purse, his watch, were in 
his pocket : all his goods and belongings were left in his room just 
as they usually were. No; the motive—whatever it might have 
been—was not plunder. 

The members of the College were of course most active in giving 
assistance. The old President had made the most valuable sugges- 
tion that came from any quarter for discovering the author of the 
crime. ‘‘ Search the College thoroughly at once,” he said; ‘‘ search 
every room, every attic, every cellar!” And with the willing aid 
afforded by the undergraduates, this wasdone. Before twelve o’clock 
on the night of the tragedy every hole and corner which could 
possibly conceal a murderer had been thoroughly explored. But 
with no result, 

Under these circumstances there was nothing to do but to keep a 
vigilant watch on the premises and in the whole city for the next few 
days, and wait until Sydney himself should become conscious enough 
— if that ever happened—to give his account of what he knew of the 
event, 

Meanwhile an uncomfortable feeling at once sprang up in the 
College. If nobody from outside had done the deed, it followed 
that the murderer was still among them. Of course this idea was 
only mentioned to be immediately scouted. Everybody pretended 
to believe that some outsider crept in unobserved, had hidden him- 
self in the room, had taken his victim in an unguarded moment, 
and then had managed to escape: fear of being discovered probably 
preventing him from carrying away any booty. Such was the favourite 
theory. 

Still an undefinable feeling of uneasiness pervaded the whole 
College. Undergraduates hurried quickly along dark passages at 
night, nervous glances greeted any unnoticed foot-fall, ‘ oaks” were 
** sported” at unusually early hours, and the majority attempted to 
banish fear by meeting together in large numbers in each other’s 
rooms, and talking loudly and vehementiy about other subjects. 
But conversation always seemed to come round to the same theme : 
the vision of their comrade seated in his arm-chair warming himself 
at his own fire, and the stealthy tread of his murderer coming on 
him from behind. These were the images that filled their minds, and 
gave the prevailing tone to all attempts at unconstrained talk. All 
agreed, however, that whatever else might happen, it was hardly 
likely that the murderer would dare to attempt another deed of the 
same kind within the walls of the same building. In other colleges, 
and, indeed, through the whole city, there was an alarmed watchful- 
ness of the slightest suspicious circumstances, and a feeling that, 
Bedford College having had its turn, the undiscovered criminal 
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might now pass on to some other field on which to indulge his 
murderous propensities. 

On the third night after the event above described, a party of some 
six or eight undergraduates was sitting in a large room, occupied by 
one of the number, on the ground floor. This-room was between the 
two quadrangles, with windows looking on to both, and its door 
opened on to the passage connecting the larger with the smaller. 
It was quite half-past eleven by this time, but there seemed to be no 
sign of a breaking up of the gathering. Wine was on the table, 
cigars and pipes were being smoked, coffee was circulating in large 
cups, and conversation and merriment—for nothing can make youth 
melancholy for long—was at its height. Every one of the names of 
this small assembly is to be found in the books I have referred to, 
but as they are not material to our present purpose, it is not neces- 
sary to repeat them. 

While they were thus engaged, another undergraduate entered, 
who was welcomed by all present with lively marks of recognition. 
His name was Rutherton: a gay, light-hearted youth, who hailed from 
across the Border, but who retained few traces of his Scotch 
parentage beyond a slight accent. He was universally popular 
throughout the College, and was now greeted as an acquisition and 
addition to the enjoyment of the evening. 

‘Enter, my friend, enter,” said the master of the chamber. 
‘Some excellent coffee very much at your service. Where have you 
come from? Take a chair, and a cigar; make yourself at home.” 

Rutherton drew a spare chair to the fire. ‘* By Jove! it’s a cold 
night, though,” he said ; “ freezing hard.” Then he looked round 
the room in an absent kind of way, and stopped. 

‘Now, Rutherford, cheer up,” shouted one of his friends; ‘‘ you 
look down in the mouth. What’s the news?” 

‘“‘ He’s been having it out with the Dean for ‘ gating’ him,” sug- 
gested another. 

“No, no; he’s been carrying on an unsuccessful flirtation by post 
with some Highland lassie; she won’t respond to his affections, so 
he’s hipped, poor fellow.” 

‘“‘ What is it, Rutherford ?” said his host. 

‘“‘What’s what ?” replied the new comer. ‘I’m all right.” 

‘‘ Ah, that’s disappointing. We were all hoping you had some 
dreadful news to communicate to us. It would be so exciting, you 
know. Don’t you think you could go away and get murdered, and 
then come back and tell us?” 

‘Murdered? I! No, but J’ll tell you what,” said Rutherton, 
suddenly rousing himself, and looking round earnestly, ‘‘ I shouldn’t 
wonder if somebody else had been murdered to-night.” 

‘‘ What do you mean ?” said several voices at once. 

“ Well, I’ll tell you about it. That’s what I came for, really. I 
was sitting in my room, doing, or trying to do, some reading; it was 
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about half an hour ago. I daresay I began to nod over my books. 
But I was made wakeful enough before long, I can tell you, by most 
fearful and extraordinary noises somewhere near me. And I want 
some of you fellows to come and listen, and find out what it is; for 
upon my soul I would rather have somebody with me than go 
searching about the College at night by myself.” 

All were startled and excited. Each looked at his neighbour, and 
asked, “Is there another mystery?” Who could tell? Their sense 
of horror, which had been preternaturally awakened on the night of 
the tragedy, but had since burnt low again, blazed up once more at 
the slightest suggestion of a new cause for alarm. They followed 
Rutherton noiselessly through the smaller quadrangle to the gateway, 
ascended the stairs, and found themselves in his room on the first 
floor. These rooms were very lofty, being immediately over the 
porch, which itself was a tall one; so that the gateway and the 
chamber, in which they were now assembled, together reached as 
high as the three storeys of the rest of the College. Then above 
these rooms there was the highest room in the College, in the tower 
itself, which rose far above the roofs of the rest of the building. The 
Tower rooms—as they were called—a bed-room and a sitting-room, 
were then occupied by an undergraduate named Ferrand. Rutherton’s 
rooms were exactly below. 

The lamp at which he had been reading was still burning, and 
there was a bright fire. So they all waited in a state of anxious 
expectancy, and remained quite noiseless. A few minutes elapsed, 
which to them appeared hours, and Rutherton was just beginning in 
a low voice, “It may have been only my fancy ” when a 
distinct and peculiar sound struck upon their ears. It was a laugh; 
a prolonged, low, monotonous laugh, unmirthful, metallic ; coming, as 
_ it seemed, from some adjoining chamber, and deadened in its passage 

through intervening walls. There is nothing, one might think, very 
terrifying in a laugh. This, however, could hardly be heard by the 
least nervous person with equanimity; there was something so 
unearthly, so appalling, so unnatural about it that it chained every 
one of the hearers to their seats while it lasted: and at length, 
when it died off into a distant gurgle, they did not stir for some 
little time, but seemed overpowered by the influence of a vague 
terror. 

At last Rutherton shivered, and rose up. ‘That’s what I heard,” 
he said. ‘‘ Now, what does it mean? Let me tell you that I am glad 
to have you with me, for that’s not a pleasant sound to listen to 
alone, by any means.” 

** Pleasant !” exclaimed another. “It’s the most appalling 
cachinnation I ever had’ the —_ to listen to. Where on earth 
does it come from?” 

‘‘ Oh, it must ‘be the porter ; his lodge is below,” niente one. 

“ The porter!” replied another; “not he, unless he’s suddenly 
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taken leave of his senses. Who are in the rooms on either side of 
you, Rutherton ?” 

“Let me think,” said Rutherton. ‘‘ You know these rooms are ap- 
proached by different staircases, so there is a solid wall between us; 
I hardly think any noise could penetrate. On this side””—and he 
pointed to the left—‘* Anson’s room would come ; on the other * 
and he mentioned another undergraduate whose chambers would be 
beyond the wall to the right. 

It was at once proposed that they should separate into two parties, 
and explore the two rooms, to discover, if possible, the cause of what 
had alarmed them. 

“You fellows are making a great mistake,” said Elworthy, one of 
the quietest of the group. ‘ Which do you think conducts sound 
best: a brick wall of eight inches thick, or a wooden floor of one or 
two planks?” 

‘* Ah, that’s worth considering,” Rutherton replied. ‘Then you 
think the sound came up from below? ‘There is no room below 
this, however: only the college gateway.” 

*‘ And that has a solid ceiling, much admired by connoisseurs. in 
stone carving,” retorted the other. “‘ But above this ””—and he pointed 
to the ceiling of the chamber—“ there is only a wooden floor... The 
sound comes from there.” 

All acknowledged that this was more probable; so in a body they 
passed out into the passage, and ascended the steep, winding wooden 
stairs that led to the floor above. They knocked at the door, and 
entered. 

No, they were disappointed. The only occupant of the chamber 
was its usual tenant, a student whose name was Ferrand, who had 
been two years at the University, and bore a good character among 
all the authorities. Among his fellows he was regarded as rather a 
book-worm, though those who knew him well asserted that he was 
exceedingly good company when he liked to exert himself to amuse. 

‘* Very glad to see you,” said Ferrand, shutting up the book he 
had been reading. ‘A rather late call, and you seem to be in some- 
what overwhelming numbers. But come and sit down; there are 
chairs enough for us all.” And he did the honours of the room in a 
perfectly unconstrained manner. 

Rutherton and the others felt rather foolish. ‘The fact is,” he 
began, ‘have you heard any strange noises to-night, Ferrand ?” 

“‘ Noises !” said Ferrand, in a quick, short way. ‘‘ What noises ? 
Where ?” 

‘“‘ Well, somewhere near where we are standing now,” replied Ruth- 
erton ; and he explained to Ferrand what had caused this sudden 
irruption into his room. 

Ferrand laughed—a hearty, honest-sounding laugh: not in the 
least like the sound of evil memory. After asking a few questions, 
he treated the whole matter as the result of excited nerves. ‘Or 
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else,” he added, ‘some friend of the porter’s may have been in- 
dulging in a little revelry with him in the lodge, and, of course, 
distance would lend, not enchantment, but power to the sound.” 

So he laughed the event away. And on cooler reflection the 
others began to feel ashamed of their panic. To redeem their 
character as bold Britons, they became very noisy and uproarious, 
and Ferrand aided and abetted them in the most successful 
manner. He joined in all the merriment, told amusing stories, 
produced wine and eatables, and proved a charming host. In this 
way an hour slipped by, and it was by this time nearly one in the 
morning—the late hours kept by collegians being then, as in the 
present day, proverbial. 

Suddenly Ferrand exclaimed: ‘But where on earth did those 
sounds you heard come from? I had a dream last night that another 
murder would be committed in the college. A foolish fancy, you 
will say. Well, perhaps so. Yet I propose we patrol the buildings, 
and make a final inspection before going to bed.” 

All looked uneasy. Rutherton shuddered. ‘I wish you wouldn’t 
speak in that soul-freezing kind of way, Ferrand. Amother murder 
—impossible! What could put such a fancy into your brain?” 

Rutherton had by this time forgotten his previous fears. 
’ A curious fancy, indeed,” remarked Elworthy, in his quiet way. 
‘* Did you see the murderer’s weapon, too, in your dream, Ferrand ? 
I wonder you weren’t frightened. What was it like? A dagger, I 
presume. ‘ Methinks I see it now!’” 

“See it!” said Ferrand, turning suddenly, so as to face the 
speaker: “‘where? What do you mean? You must be mad!” 
And his eye followed Elworthy’s, till it rested upon a certain part of 
the wall, just above the mantelpiece. 

“You seem alarmed,” said Elworthy, as quietly as before; and 
rising, he went to the hearth. ‘This is a peculiar knife; a good 
stabbing instrument, I should think,” and he took it down from its 
peg on the wall. 

“Oh, that!” said Ferrand; “yes, that’s a Moorish dagger. 
Beautifully carved, isn’t it? I’ve had it some time. You really 
alarmed me at first, Elworthy, by the way you pointed at this 
weapon.” 

‘Did 1?” carelessly replied the other: “I’m truly sorry. But 
suppose we do as Ferrand suggested, and patrol the college? After 
which it will be about time for us to retire, if we intend appearing at 
morning chapel to-morrow.” 

They all rose. Leaving the apartment, they went down the steep 
stairs as they had ascended, in single file, Ferrand staying a little 
behind, to put out the candles, he said. 

Elworthy had got half down the stairs when he remembered that 
he had left his trencher behind him. He reascended the steps quickly, 
and was just about to enter Ferrand’s room, when through the half- 
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opened door a sound reached him—the very same low, suppressed, 
dreadful chuckle which had been heard before that evening, 
Elworthy stood half-paralysed. Where did that awful laugh proceed 
fron? It must have come from within. He entered; there was 
nobody but Ferrand there, who had just put out the candles, and 
who did not notice his entrance, which had been made quietly. 

At the door for a few moments Elworthy stood, wondering whence 
that sound had issued. Was it his own fancy ?—yet he was not given 
to fancies. 

And if his ears had deceived him, surely his eyes could not—for 
what saw he now? By the light of the fire he saw Ferrand take 
down the dagger from its place, look at it carefully, then breathe 
upon it, then rub it vigorously with a handkerchief, then look at it 
again, then replace it. That was all. That, however, was quite 
enough for Elworthy, who, with a nameless terror on him, glided 
out of the door, ran as quickly and noiselessly down the steep stairs 
as if fire or pestilence were at his heels, and found his fellow-students 
waiting in the porch. But before he had recovered his breath, or 
had time to gather his thoughts together, Ferrand joined them, and 
proposed to examine the rooms in the smaller quadrangle. This was 
at once agreed to. He led the way, and Elworthy could do nothing 
at present but follow the others and wait for events. Meanwhile he 
concentrated all his attention on the task of watching Ferrand. 


Now let us turn to what happened in that same College a few 
short hours before. There was one studious undergraduate, a shy 
and retiring youth of the name of Butler, who occupied the rooms 
just opposite to those of the Dean—that is to say, on the first floor 
in the big quadrangle. He knew but few of the men of the College, 
but one of the few who were intimate with him was Ferrand. In 
fact, the two were great friends, and Butler seems to have regarded 
Ferrand, who was older and cleverer and stronger than he was, with 
a kind of boyish confidence. On no member of the College had the 
awful event of a few days back produced a more terrifying effect than 
on Butler. Directly after dinner in hall every evening he retired to 
his room, securely fastened his door, and did not again emerge till 
the next morning. Those undergraduates who had talked with him, 
noticed how his mind seemed to be filled with the subject of the 
attempted murder. All the details seemed to have a ghastly fascination 
for him, and one of his acquaintances afterwards related into what a 
state of nervous terror he had been thrown by a chance suggestion 
that the assassin might try to find another victim within the walls of 
the same college. 

At about ten o’clock on that evening he was sitting in his room 
with the door securely ‘‘ sported,” and some author open before him 
on the table, when he was startled by a gentle tapping. He listened 
for a minute—and even such an ordinary event threw his nerves into 
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a state of tremor—then approached the door and asked who was 
there. A well-known voice replied; and now, his doubts and fears 
removed, he opened the door, and admitted Ferrand. 

‘Still studious !” said the new comer, entering. ‘‘ Upon my word 
you ought to take more care of your delicate brain, I have come to 
rouse you—to look after your health; so put away your books, and 

come and sit here before the fire.” So saying, he drew an easy chair 
right in front of the hearth for his host, and took an ordinary chair 
for himself. 

‘‘Tt’s very good of you to look me up,” said Butler, “and to 
think of my health. But you startled me a good deal by knocking 
at this door.” 

“Startled you!” said the other. ‘ What, are you still nervous 
about that wretched affair ? ” 

*T didn’t know who it was knocking, you know,” explained 
Butler. ‘It might have been”—and here he gave an involuntary 
shudder—* it might have been the murderer himself outside.” 

**Do JZ look like a murderer?” answered Ferrand, laughing—a 
clear, unbroken, open laugh, while his eyes glanced and glittered as if 
with merriment. Certainly he did not look like the ordinary vulgar 
notion of the secret assassin. 

Butler was now sitting in the arm-chair. Despite the comfortable 
seat, and the blazing fire in front of him, and the presence close at 
his side of his trusted friend, he did not seem at his ease. Looking 
suddenly round at Ferrand, he asked, ‘‘ Why do you keep your hand 
in your coat like that ?” 

Ferrand’s coat was buttoned tight. It was a great-coat, and his 
right hand was buried deep in the inside pocket of it; a harmless 
position enough, one might imagine. 

‘*Why not,” he answered, carelessly; ‘it’s a way I have. But 
how nervous you are to-night, old fellow. Shall I sport your oak for 
you? Then you must be quite safe.” 

‘‘ No, no, don’t do that,” said Butler. 

But Ferrand had already left his seat and closed the outer door 
with a reverberating slam. Then he shut the inner door, and walked 
back to his place; he again took his seat on his chair; he noticed 
that Butler was nervous, and he set himself to amuse and beguile 
him with talk. He told him story after story, interesting, racy 
anecdotes, and was gradually exerting his potent spell over his host ; 
he drew his own chair closer to the arm-chair in which Butler was 
reclining; he put his hand on his shoulder, and 

Who can tell what induced Butler at this moment to rise from 
his seat? Some sudden wave of mental foreboding perhaps it was. 
Whatever the cause, he rose, and walked slowly to the door—opened 
it—opened the outer oak 
‘¢ What are you doing?” shouted Ferrand. 

‘I’m just going to see if the Dean is in his room,” said Butler. 
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*¢Oh—all right; don’t be long; I’ve something to say to you,” 
returned Ferrand; and he heard Butler knock at the Dean’s door 
just opposite. 

Ferrand may have been disappointed at this exit. If he was, he 
did not show it by any violent signs. At any rate, he was now by 
himself in the room; that was one advantage, and he knew Butler 
would soon come back. He looked carefully round, Nobody there. 
Then he thrust his right hand still deeper into his coat, and slowly 
drew from the breast of it a small but deadly instrument—the little 
Moorish dagger that two hours afterwards was hanging above his 
fireplace. Did he always carry this ugly-looking “ plaything” about 
with him? Or what was its use now? He held it in the ruddy 
glare of the fire: there were one or two dull places on the blade; 
he wiped it on his sleeve—but the spots would not come out. .He 
felt the edge and the point ; he was satisfied, and broke the stillness 
of the untenanted chamber by a grim and ghastly chuckle of delight. 
Low, unearthly, diabolical was that laugh of his: it rose fitfully, and 
fell again: it swelled into a ghastly paroxysm of joyless merriment, 
then subsided : it hardly stirred his features, nor could it add to the 
fiery, gleeful sparkle of his eye. The Dean’s door meanwhile had 
opened again, and Butler was crossing the narrow passage to his 
room. Ferrand had just time to thrust back his dagger into its 
hiding-place. 

“Ferrand! Are you here?” shouted Butler, on the threshold, 
without entering. 

‘6 Of course I am,” answered the other. 

“What on earth—Did you hear someone laughing—a most 
peculiar sound ?” 

** Come and sit down again !” said Ferrand; ‘‘ upon my word you 
will make me nervous. Come and sit down again in your chair— 
shut the door first; is it right? Now, sit in your arm-chair again— 
we'll listen for the noise together. What was it like?” 

‘Oh, dreadful!” said Butler, seating himself once again in his 
chair. ‘I can’t describe it. It sounded like a madman’s laughter.” 

‘‘T am rather good at imitating different people,” said Ferrand. 
** Was the laugh something like this?” And again—was he jesting ? 
—he broke into that unearthly and monotonous chuckle. Butler 
looked at him in horror. He sat up in his chair, and gazed with 
fascinated yet dilated orbs at the unlaughing lips that were uttering 
such fearful sounds—at the eyes that were sparkling with a light that 
was not the light of mirth. 

“Ferrand!” he tried to shout—he could only whisper: ‘“ What 
does this mean? What—what are you doing?” 
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III. 


Ir was quite three hours later that the group of collegians, among 
whom were Rutherton and Elworthy, was starting under Ferrand’s 
guidance on its tour of inspection round the College to see that all 
was safe. I will not linger over this part of the story: the dreadful 
narrative draws near its close. Suffice it to say that after visiting 
several rooms, and finding no cause whatever for alarm, most of them 
began to consider that they had done enough for the protection of 
their fellow undergraduates, and the band of volunteer watchmen was 
about to disperse, when Ferrand suggested that they had not yet 
been near the Dean’s room—perhaps it would be as well to see to his 
safety. The fancy tickled the others, inasmuch as the Dean might be 
supposed to be the guardian of the collegians, rather than the col- 
legians of the Dean ; and without thinking twice they started off for 
the Dean’s staircase. Arrived at his room, however, they found his 
outer door closed, so they hardly considered that it would be advis- 
able to rouse him from slumber. But the opposite door was standing 
half open, though all was dark within, and at the suggestion of some- 
body—who it was, was not remembered afterwards—they turned away 
from the Dean’s room and finished their evening’s search in the 
chamber which Aad been that of Butler. 

The room was quite dark, the fire having gone out long before. 
The part just near the entrance was dimly illumined by the rays 
of the passage lamp; but the further end—near the fireplace— 
was in complete obscurity. One of the party felt his way to the 
mantelpiece in order to strike a light, while the others stood at the 
door. 

** Don’t tumble over the arm-chair,” was Ferrand’s warning. 

‘* Arm-chair? Where is it? I can see nothing in this pitchy 
blackness,” replied the voice from near the fire. 

** Just in front of the fire,” answered Ferrand. 

‘How do you know where the arm-chair is?” said Elworthy. 

*‘Oh, I’m a friend of Butler’s, I know his room,” Ferrand rejoined, 
with apparent carelessness. 

“You seem to,” remarked Elworthy; and as he said this his eyes 
met those of Ferrand ; they looked at each other for a moment, and 
Ferrand’s eyes dropped. 

“You haven’t been here, once before to-night, have you, Ferrand ?” 
Elworthy asked quietly. 

“What do you mean?” Ferrand was rejoining fiercely, when the 
pioneer suddenly struck a light, having steered his way safely to the 
mantelpiece where the tinder-box was kept, and holding the piece of 
lighted paper over his head, took a survey of the room. Only for 
one moment, however, for the next he gave a slight cry, dropped the 
light, and rushed to the door, leaving the room in its previous con- 
dition of darkness, 
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‘What is it? What did you see?” were the questions eagerly 
shouted out by the others, as all crowded round him. 

“Don’t go in! Don’t go in !” he half screamed. ‘‘ He’s there ; he’s 
there—in the chair!” and he forced his way out into the passage, 
through the group of his comrades, who, now thoroughly terrified, 
were not slow to follow. There they stood, just outside the door, 
with all kinds of horrible fears coursing through their minds, not 
knowing if the next instant an assassin might not spring out on them 
from the darkened chamber. 

But the assassin was not within. 

‘“‘ What cowards you men are!” suddenly exclaimed Ferrand ; and 
rushing into the room, he found his way to the hearth, and the next 
minute stood with a lighted candle in his hand, gazing fixedly down 
on the few square feet just in front of the fire. 

There was an arm-chair there; and in it was Butler; and Butler 
was quite dead. 

The others gradually took heart to enter. They saw Ferrand standing 
silent near the hearth; they came slowly forward to the front of the 
chair, and—then they, too, saw what was in it. Young and strong 
as they were, you might see the cheek blanch and the hand tremble 
as they looked at each other, awe-struck and horrified, overwhelmed 
by the terrible doom inflicted, as if by some invisible power of evil, on 
one who so lately had been one of their living comrades. Elworthy 
alone—though at the dread sight his face, too, turned pale—Elworthy 
alone preserved presence of mind; he was occupied in observing 
Ferrand. Ferrand was standing, as he stood from the first, gazing 
down on the murdered youth, with fixed, unswerving gaze. The 
horrified exclamations of the others did not move him; he seemed 
not to be conscious that anybody was present. 

“ What do you think of it?” asked Elworthy, quietly. 

Ferrand did not seem to hear the question. But he must have 
heard it ; for in a moment more he answered, in an absent, self-con- 
tained kind of way: “Think of it? Think of it? Who would 
have dreamt that he would look so pale? Only three hours ago! 
he might have been dead a week !” 

Elworthy started forward, and caught him by the arm. “Only 
three hours ago! What do you mean! Before Heaven, I believe 
that you killed him!” 

Strange to say, Ferrand did not seem to heed the accusation ; but 
he still stood gazing, as if his senses had been petrified and his in- 
tellect benumbed by that dread spectacle. Mechanically his lips 
moved. Slowly the import of the last words that had been uttered 
must have made itself intelligible, at least in some dim unconscious 
way, to his brain; for in a few moments, without taking away his 
rivetted gaze from the chair, he said: 

‘Who says that I killed him?” and then stopped. 
It was impossible for Elworthy at that moment to know whether he 
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was addressing a being conscious enough to understand the accusation 
that had been made against him—or whether the mind was far 
away. He saw, at all events, that Ferrand did not then fully realize 
the gravity of the charge, or the perils of his own position, and was 
more likely to betray the truth in such a condition of mind than if 
he were rudely awakened from his trance. So, altering his tone, he 
said in a low, soothing voice, but carefully watching the effect of his 
words : 

‘¢ Poor Butler! poor fellow! Why doesn’t he wake up?” 

‘‘ Why doesn’t he wake up? Yes, why doesn’t he wake up?” 
echoed Ferrand, dreamily. Then, looking closer at the body, he 
added : “‘ He is dead, I suppose.” 

“It was cruel of you to kill him,” returned Elworthy, quietly. 
Then, as he saw that Ferrand did not seem to have quite understood 
the words, he asked, in the same low tones: “ Wasn’t it cruel to kill 
him, Ferrand? Why did you do it?” 

“*Oh,” said the other, with a long shudder, “ I don’t know why I 
did it. The knife was so sharp—I had had it a long time—it seemed 
so tempting ——” Here he suddenly stopped, and for the first time 
looked at his interlocutor in a startled, questioning manner, as if to 
ask: ‘‘ What have I been saying to you?” He had awoke from his 
trance ; the light of understanding again shone from his eyes; but 
the secret was out. 

** You are the murderer,” shouted Elworthy ; and, retiring a few 
steps, he shouted to the others: “ Don’t let him get out—close the 
door—he did it !” 

But before anybody could even attempt to secure the criminal, he 
had given one frenzied look around, rushed at Elworthy, who barred 
his passage, and brushing him aside, broke through the ring of the 
other spectators, out of the room into the passage, and was gone. 

“ Follow him! follow him!” shouted Elworthy. Little need of 
exhortation now; for, with what speed they might, all had begun the 
pursuit; but on arriving at the door leading up to Ferrand’s stair- 
case, they found it bolted from the inside. They could afford, how- 
ever, to wait now ; the murderer was trapped. The secret of Sydney’s 
assassination was discovered: the perpetrator was no longer a mystery 
—a malignant Unknown; he was a wild beast in human form—a 
raving, furious wild beast—but he was caged at last. 

It need hardly be said that the news of the murder, and of the 
discovery of the criminal, spread like wildfire through the College. 
Late as it was, not many minutes elapsed before the tutors, the 
undergraduates, even the old President himself, were gathered on the 
grass-plot of the little quadrangle, eagerly discussing the exciting 
events of the night, and the steps which now must be taken, 

The Dean was the last person among them who had seen Butler 
alive. He at once told how that evening, somewhere about ten 
o’clock, Butler had come into his room, and asked some trivial 
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questions with regard to an approaching examination ; how he had 
appeared absent and strange in his manner, and how he showed a dis- 
position to remain after the question that he had come to ask had been 
answered. The Dean said he was rather surprised at his behaviour ; 
but that when Butler had left the room and closed the door behind 
him, he soon forgot the occurrence, attributing the strangeness of 
his visitor’s manner to a natural shyness, which he had before 
noticed in him. 

But events now were hastening on to the conclusion of the tragedy. 
The windows of Ferrand’s room, high up in the tower, were plainly 
visible from the quadrangle. They could see that the interior of thé 
room was brilliantly lighted up, the reflection showing vividly thtough 
the blinds of the apartment, and illuminating the old stone walls. 
Peals of riotous laughter could be plainly heard proceeding from 
within—wild, reckless laughter—which proved, if anything were 
wanted to prove, that the perpetrator of the two outrages was a 
madman. 

The great object now was to secure the culprit. But how was this 
to be done ? 

Evidently no time was to be lost. It was feared that Ferrand 
might set the chamber on fire, or resort to some other desperate 
expedient to escape capture. A party of volunteers was detailed to 
break down the outer door leading up to the tower rooms. Willing 
hands and arms lent themselves to the work. It was clear that the 
murderer heard the sound of the blows administered to the ponderous 
wood-work, for from the first moment of their commencement all 
was silence in that lonely upper chamber. Up to this time the little 
crowd gathered on the grass-plot had heard that boisterous laughter, 
rising now and again on the still air of midnight, muffled and subdued 
by distance, but still with a peculiar ghastly intonation of its own. 
But now the solitary laughter had ceased. At length the old oak 
door crashed in, and one or two of the leaders in the work sprang 
through the gap thus made, and rushed up the steep stairs. They 
half expected to be met with a murderous resistance at the top of the 
steps, and that the criminal, armed with the strength of madness, 
would make a desperate struggle before being secured. 

But no resistance was made. As they rushed into the room, 
involuntarily they were arrested on the threshold by the sight 
which then presented itself. There in one of the distant corners, 
near the window, stood Ferrand, apparently utterly unconscious 
both of their presence and of the approach of danger, finger- 
ing the fatal steel which he still held clutched in his hand, and 
talking and laughing gently to himself. There could be no doubt 
that he was a maniac, Gradually they drew round, and quickly 
seized him. He offered no resistance at all, but went on gibbering 
to himself, with glassy eyes that evidently did not comprehend the 
import of what was going on around. The dagger was taken from 
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him, and he was conveyed down the stairs firmly secured. No 
sooner did he arrive at the foot of the tower than he was seized 
with fearful convulsions. In less than three days he died, after 
passing through fits of raving delirium, but mercifully allowed to 
sink into insensibility at the last. 

Sydney recovered finally, though his recovery was tedious. He 
explained, before the coroner’s inquest that sat to try the facts con- 
nected with this terrible case, the modus operandi adopted by 
Ferrand to lull his victims into security before striking the fatal 
blow. He said that on the night of the firework display he had 
gone back to his room, to look for more fuel, and had found his 
lights already burning, and Ferrand seated in an arm-chair before 
the fire. He was rather astonished at this, as he had not 
previously been very intimate with Ferrand, and had, indeed, as 
he confessed, cared little to make his acquaintance, not being 
prepossessed with his appearance. But on this occasion, Ferrand 
made himself most agreeable, and gave some excuse (he forgot what) 
for his presence in the room, persuaded him to leave the bonfire to 
itself, which Sydney was very ready to do, as the fun was really over, 
induced him to sit down in the arm-chair, and himself took another 
chair before the fire. Then he began to tell stories, to laugh and 
chat in an agreeable manner, till his host thought that hé had never 
before known what a pleasant fellow he was. Finally, he pretended 
to be interested in a picture on the wall, which hung just above 
Sydney’s head. To look close at it, he drew his chair near to that 
of his victim, and while Sydney’s head was also turned away, looking 
at the print of which they were speaking, Ferrand had taken that 
opportunity for the attack upon his friend. 

There is no more to be told. The matter, as far as it could be, 
appears to have been hushed up; and though of course it produced 
a great sensation in the city and University at the time, only meagre 
accounts found their way into the metropolitan journals of the day. 

Although we naturally look upon such a character with terror 
and loathing, it is almost needless to add the remark that only in 
a state of complete mental derangement could a man imagine the 
perpetration of a succession of crimes so purposeless. Perhaps it 
would have been better to have let the events I have described sleep 
still in their forgotten chronicles, and drop quietly out of human 
memory. But I thought that the interest which the discovery and 
the tracing of this long-past tragedy awoke in the mind of its 
narrator might possibly find a slight reflection in the reader of these 
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ABOUT NORWAY. 
By CHARLES W. Woop, AUTHOR OF “THROUGH HOLLAND.” 


EW things of 
the kind are 

| pleasanter than a 
| voyage to the North 

Cape. Much may be 

said in its favour— 

little on the other 

| side. It is quite a 

different experience 

from most of the sea 

voyages usually taken 

for health or plea- 

sure, The very word 

| voyage is suggestive 

i iccinitiee to many of infinite 
, ieee terrors: the misery 


of the mal de mer, or at best the monotony of endless days that 
succeed and resemble each other: the unbroken sameness of a great 
waste of sea and sky, varied only by a greater waste of black darkness 
in the long night watches. Even a journey across the Atlantic, which 
may now be almost counted by hours, is too much for the courage 
of multitudes to contemplate. 

But a journey from Bergen to the North Cape requires no courage 
whatever. From first to last you are almost continually in smooth 
seas, and the worst of sailors need fear no ill. There are, occasionally, 
short interregnums of a little roughness, when the good ship lets you 
know that she could do her part at pitching and rolling, if the chance 
were given her; but these occasions are so rare and so quickly over, 
that ere you are able to think the change is not for the better, the 
capricious mood has passed, and you are once more in the Elysium 
of calm waters. 

And there is no monotony in this voyage. Everything is variety. 
The attention and interest are for ever being aroused and kept awake. 
You are constantly steaming near the shore, passing through long 
channels, land-bound on the one hand, protected on the other by high 
rocks that shut out the sea beyond. That sea may be tossing and 
tumbling in heaving billows and angry waves, but they cannot reach 
you. Your course leads you amidst small green islands, that lie hot 
and glistening in the sunshine, charming the imagination, and throwing 
a glow over the whole man—body, soul, and spirit—that makes the 
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very fact of existence’ itself a great and sufficient happiness for the 
time being. Small green islands, here and there crowned by a 
lighthouse ; small fishing stations, where the dried cod are piled in 
many and huge stacks, that surcharge the breeze with odours no fancy 
could describe as scent-laden, so subtle and detestable is the smell, 
Islands, again, that are uninhabited patches of green earth, not in any 
way utilised. ‘They serve no purpose, and might just as well go 
down to the bottom and join the weeds and anemones, the coral rocks 
and reefs, the haunts of those sea syrens, the mermaids: and be no 
more seen. 

The waters, too, up here are often so transparent, of so pure and 
pale a green, that you may see far down into their depths, and near 
the shore trace the beauties that lie at the bottom, and think the 
sight fairer and more wonderful than the grandest dream of fairyland 
that ever dazzled the mind of youth or age. Indeed, whilst gazing 
at these wonders we become children again, with all the freshness of 
feeling, the love of the marvellous, the absorption of rapt wonder, 
that, alas, seldom survives the test of maturer age. If it be true 
that in some things, “Once a child always a child,” is it not in its 
penalties more than its pleasures that we pay for this evergreen state 
of existence ? 

But that first morning after leaving Bergen all was pleasure to us, 
pure and unalloyed. Life for the moment was rose-coloured and 
ethereal as the dream-clouds that flitted about the sky and gradually 
faded—like most of our day-dreams—into thin air. The sun had 
shot above the horizon, full of splendour, gilding everything, spark- 
ling the water, throwing over the atmosphere an indescribable golden 
glow, steeping everything in an Eastern warmth of colouring that 
charmed and almost intoxicated the imagination. It was not 
always so, and the reverse of the picture was bad enough to endure ; 
but it was so to-day and for several days. Let us make the most 
of it. 

We steamed away in the good ship “ Michael Krohn,” Captain 
Bjornstad. Let it be stated, once and for all, that nothing could 
have exceeded the kindness and courtesy of the captain to his 
passengers. During the whole voyage he did everything in his power 
to please them. He showed them all that could be seen ; occasion- 
ally went out of his course for their especial gratification ; did all he 
could (and what a task it was!) to satisfy that craving for novelty 
which so frequently fastens upon travellers, and makes them so truly 
wretched if they have left a celebrated stone unturned, a wonderful 
fossil unseen, or a pickled mummy unvisited. A craving that will 
not be satisfied in its unreasoning, but fastens upon the victim, as 
nostalgia seizes upon the poor Savoyard, and breaks his heart if it is 
not cured by a return to his beloved mountains. Difficult as the 
captain’s task was, he performed it well, and from first to last was 
uniformly considerate, amiable, and polite. The same must be said 
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of the other officers of the ship. We embarked from Bergen, but 
most of the passengers joined at Throndhjem. 

Steering to the right after getting clear of Bergen, we were soon 
amongst the islands that dot and decorate these waters, and passed 
the entrance to the Sognefjord. Our first call was at Florden, a 
small island of some importance, containing nearly five hundred 
inhabitants—its chief trade a herring fishery. Beyond, to the west, 
on a rock jutting sharply out of the sea, was perched a lighthouse, 
and so rough is the water at times that the keepers for days together 
can hold no communication with the island that is but a few yards 
distant. 

It was far otherwise to-day. The sun was throwing his hot beams 
upon a glassy sea; the golden haze in the distance did not lift, and 
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near at hand the island and the lighthouse formed a picture of quiet 
solitary repose. Where the five hundred people had bestowed them- 
selves was a mystery: not five were visible. To our right, as we 
went on and on, the land for ever stretched away: to our left, great 
rocks and cliffs, towering bulwarks, perpendicular walls of granite, 
rose to immense heights. The mainland sloped upwards, now green 
and dotted with hamlets, now presenting a barren, rocky surface, with 
scarcely a patch of lichen to vary its dull monotony. In the after- 
noon we passed Hornelen, the highest rock in Norway, a gigantic 
wall, of great breadth, rising some 2,500 feet out of the water. 
The captain stopped the vessel and blew a shrill blast upon the 
whistle, and the echo was countlessly repeated from point to point, 
from crag and hollow, in a marvellous way, flitting about in all parts 
at once, like a phantom Will-o’-the-wisp. Then, shooting across a 
rapid, to the entrance of the beautiful little Nordfjord, whose slopes 
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on either side were green and picturesque, clothed with pine trees 
that fringed the summits of the hills, we stopped at Moldoen. 

This, too, is an important fishing station, though less in the direct 
route of the steamers than Floroen. A telegram was here handed to 
the captain from a wedding party, asking him when he passed their 
little settlement if he would dress the ship and salute them. This, 
with his usual kindness, he failed not to do. Presently we came 
upon the wedding group. A small assemblage of people on the 
green slopes, decked out in picturesque costumes, surrounded the 
bride and bridegroom, who stood the conscious centre of attraction— 
the former wearing the large orthodox crown usual to such festal 
occasions. The boat stopped, and up went the flags, stretching from 
the decks to each masthead. 

Meanwhile the greatest excitement of which the Norwegians are 
capable possessed the little group on shore. They shouted and 
hurrahed lustily. A red flag, evidently the impromptu performance 
of some native genius, was hoisted on a long pole and wafted grace- 
fully in the air. Then one of the young men let off a gun, and 
above the heads of the happy couple we traced the thin line of smoke, 
almost before the report reached us, After this we went on our 
way, and the gratified concourse returned to the bride’s house. If this 
was the first day of the revels, they would probably last two more, and 
the whole thing would end by some one unloosening the pin that held 
the crown together, and the bride continuing to dance until she danced 
it off. ‘Then the music would cease abruptly, a sudden hush would 
fall, and in silence the company would disperse. Strange that so 
quiet, unemotional, sensible a race as the Norwegians should cele- 
brate their weddings by a three days’ uninterrupted festivity that 
seems more in accordance with the warm dark Spanish or Italian 
temperament, than that of this fair pale people of the North. 

Throughout that day we were steaming amidst these islands and 
rocks, which every now and then fell away, and gave us a view of the 
sea beyond, always calm and smooth as a painted ocean. ‘Towards 
evening, as the sun went down, the colouring on land and sea 
became gorgeous. Flames of red shot across the sky, and a crimson 
flush covered the water. As the sun neared the horizon, the colours 
deepened in intensity, and every moment changed, wave upon wave 
of colour seeming to chase each other, as the waves of the sea follow 
in quick succession. 

We were not yet in the regions of the midnight sun, but quite 
dark it did not become. A weird twilight fell upon land and water, 
giving depth to everything, increasing in size the rocks and the hills, 
veiling but not concealing anything. The sky was still luminous at 
midnight, when we turned in, simply because rest was a duty, not 
because there was nothing more to see. 

Our first stage the next morning was Molde, by some thought the 
most beautifully situated of all the towns on the north coast. Cer- 
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tainly nothing can well surpass it in loveliness and charm. Before 
reaching it we entered the narrow fjord, whose banks were clothed 
with rich pine trees to their very summit. Then the town opened 
up, and many of its houses almost overhung the water. The 
hills, sloping upwards to immense heights, were of richer ver- 
dure than is generally seen in Norway. On the opposite side the 
harbour towered the mountains at the head of the lovely Romsdal, 
jagged and abrupt in outline, the gigantic Romdalshorn conspicuous 
amongst them. There was a charm about the place that tempted 
one to land. It is an excellent spot in which to pitch one’s tent for 
a time, so numerous, interesting, and picturesque are the excursions 
in the neighbourhood. But we, bound for the savage grandeur and 
bleak heights of the North Cape, could not stop short in this 
laughing, luxuriant, and comparatively luxurious spot. So when the 
good steamer turned round on her onward journey, we accompanied 
her. 

Some hours later in the morning we reached Christiansund, an 
important town, built upon three islands, forming an immense amphi- 
theatre of hills so placed as to afford the town a natural and secure 
harbour. ‘This is one of the most picturesque spots on the way to 
the North, and to-day it was doubly so. A subdued excitement 
seemed to possess the place. Huge branches of trees were hung in 
many directions, and all had the appearance of an approaching gala. 
But we soon found that the féte was to be nothing less solemn than 
a funeral, One of the chief men.of Christiansund had died, and was 
about to be buried. His, body was to be conveyed across the waters 
of the bay to the church, where the funeral ceremony would take 
place. 

The day was intensely hot: the sun poured down his rays from 
a cloudless sky: not a breath of air stirred in this landlocked, hill- 
sheltered bay. All nature seemed to rejoice in sunshine and pros- 
perity. The houses on the slopes, one above another, looked white 
and tranquil. Nothing could be less in harmony with the ceremony 
about to take place. Not an object reminded us on this glorious day, 
so instinct with life and beauty, that death and decay are the common 
heritage of all. 

In the distance, on the opposite side of the bay, a crowd of people 
could be discerned, quiet, motionless. A landing-stage was decked 
with green boughs and garlands, terminating at the water’s edge in 
an arch of green leaves. At the foot of the landing-stage some 
eight or ten boats were waiting. 

Suddenly there was a slight stir in the crowd. The coffin was 
being borne on men’s shoulders down to its appointed boat. A few 
moments more, and the cortége set out. The first boat contained 
the musicians, and anything more sad, solemn, and mournful than 
the dirge they played could not be imagined. It was distressing in 
its wailing gloom and misery. A certain occasional discord mingled 
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with the harmony, the very embodiment of despair and heartbroken 
sorrow. 

Immediately following the musicians was a boat richly decorated 
with garlands of leaves and flowers in the form of a canopy, that 
might rather have decked a bride than the dead. Below this gorgeous 
and beautiful canopy, covered by no pall, cumbered by no trappings, 
reposed the coffin. The boat had all the appearance of a triumphal 
barge. 

The sight was one of the strangest, most interesting, most im- 
pressive I had ever seen—perhaps partly from its very novelty—this 
quaint mode of burying the dead. For a quarter of an hour we 
watched the procession in its slow, stately, and solemn march. The 














oars were muffled, and not a sound marked its progress save the 
wail of the music, which never ceased its melancholy strains. Every 
time the discord came it jarred the feelings and shot a shiver through 
the frame that no self-control could resist. On and on they went, 
boat after boat, that one containing the coffin always most con- 
spicuous, the eye ever reverting to it with a mournful fascination. 

The procession passed onwards until it entered a narrow canal 
between the islands and was lost to view. Less and less distinct, 
slower and slower grew the wailing sounds of the music, until they 
ceased altogether. Then we knew that the procession was landing, 
and was about to make its way on foot to the church. 

Somehow a little of the brightness had gone out of the sun- 
shine. All this should have taken place with skies weeping in 
harmony with the feelings of the mourners. This laughing sun, 
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this gorgeous aspect of nature, must have seemed almost to mock 
the hearts of the smitten. And yet, to us who looked on, it no doubt 
made it infinitely more solemn. A state funeral in Westminster 
Abbey, with all the glitter of pomp and ceremony, the stirring strains 
of the ‘Dead March,” had never impressed me as did this simple 
procession, It threw a certain association over the mind in con- 
nection with Christiansund that will never fade. This water-funeral 
remains amongst the most vivid and distinct, most interesting and 
most solemn recollections I have kept of Norway. 

Yet the practical and 
the emotional, the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous, 
the spiritual and the tem- 
poral, for ever go hand 
in hand, in what, accord- 
ing to Die Vernon, the 
good vicar’s wife would 
have called this “ ’varsal 
world.” No sooner had | 
the melancholy proces- 
sion passed out of sight, 
its effect yet full upon the 
mind, than the captain 
beckoned me to the other 
side of the ship, over 
which he was leaning 
with what looked very 
much like an eye to a 
bargain. 

At the foot of the lad- 
der was a boat filled with 
splendid lobsters, and the 
price asked was fourpence 
apiece: the orthodox 
charge for a good lobster 
in Norway. Not a few E —— 
of them quickly changed INTERIOR, LOOKING EASTWARD. 
hands. Indeed, from 
Bergen to Throndhjem we half lived upon lobsters ; but from thence 
to the North Cape we saw them not. Salmon in abundance and 
daily ; but the Norwegian salmon lacks the flavour of the English. 
If a fine Severn fish were put before a Norwegian, I am not sure 
that he would know what to call it. It is generally so where nature 
is very abundant in her supplies; as, for instance, where peaches 
and apricots grow thickest in the orchards of France, and are the 
least luscious of their species. 

Leaving Christiansund, its melancholy but interesting associations, 
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we steamed towards Throndhjem. The journey was interesting at every 
point. To the S. W. of Christiansund is the Island of Averoen, and 
in a mountain overlooking the village of Braemnaes is a cavern said 
to be the largest known cave in Norway, the opening of which is 40 
feet wide, and the interior 280 feet high, We were continually 
steering about the islands; now stopping at some small station, and 
taking in bales and boxes that for the most part were sent off in 
boats from the shore, and now steaming onwards again: but during 
the whole time very close to land and sometimes in very shallow 
waters. The air was warm, yet bracing and exhilarating; full of that 
lightness which accompanies a rarified atmosphere, and forbids the 
indulgence of melancholy, or what Dr. Johnson would have called 
‘the vapours.” Let no one who wishes to indulge, like Harvey, in 
morbid meditations, or to cherish a pessimist’s view of life, venture into 
these latitudes. His moods and misanthropy will fall from him in 
spite of himself, and he will see all things in a new and more healthy 
light. 

Evening grew apace and night came on, but darkness fell not. As 
we approached nearer to the region of the Arctic Circle, darkness 
fled away. It was difficult to realize time; and when at midnight 
we could read as plainly as at midday, the world seemed to have got 
out of joint, The effect was unfamiliar and a little .embarrassing 
Especially we did not know when to turn in, and once more felt very 
juvenile, going to bed by daylight. 

To-night we had sunset, certainly: and here it may be remarked that 
the greatest effects, the most gorgeous colourings, are not those of 
the midnight sun, which never disappears, but rather the effects of 
those latitudes where the sun dips below the horizon and soon 
returns. It was always immediately after sunset that we had those 
wonderful and vivid skies, where each moment saw a change that 
startled one with its beauty. 

So was it with us this night before reaching Throndhjem. The 
sun sank to the horizon, then shot below it, and the whole of that sky 
became suffused with a glowing, glorious crimson light. Clouds 
flecked with gold floated in mid-air ; triumphal cars in which angels 
might have wafted departed spirits to the skies. Streaks of crimson 
almost like an aurora borealis shot upwards into the heavens. Where 
the sun had disappeared, seven beams, a crimson aureole, ascended, 
changing colour momentarily and deepening to a blood red. In the 
East an emerald green, calm and beautiful, seemed to contrast with 
all this fiery yet most beautiful effect. The water took up and 
reflected all the colours of the sky, and all the land was bathed in a 
rosy light. 

But to-night the sun went too far down, and all the beauty faded 
from land and sea, and the fierce passion of the sky died out; but 
no darkness came ; the pale green light in the east lived through it 
all. Towards one o’clock the steamer passed through the narrow 
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channel of the Throndhjem waters into the broad bay; passed the fort 
of Munkholmen, that had once upon a time been a monastery ; and 
immediately the ancient capital opened up its long line of houses 
upon the shore, its background of green hills, steeped to-night in the 
intense repose and solitude of twilight gloom ; its churches uprearing 
their heads above the houses of the town, the venerable cathedral in 
their centre keeping guard over them like a good shepherd watching 
his flocks by night. Onwards, a little further, until we reached the 
landing-stage of the steamers alongside the town: and just as the 
clocks struck one in the morning, with gradually increasing light, we 
dropped anchor and the ship was at rest. 

So were not we. It had been impossible to turn-in during the 
changes, before and after, of the glorious sunset: and when all that 
was over, we were so near Throndhjem, that with a desire that was 
half a weakness, we felt unable to go below until we had caught our 
first glimpse of the home of the ancient kings of Norway. But now 
when increasing daylight and the approaching sunrise should have 
brought us back to the world, we went down: and so, like the chil- 
dren in their play, did things by the rules of con¢rairy. The vessel 
would stay the whole of the next day (or rather that day) at Thrond- 
hjem, and we had time before us for seeing the capital. If we wished 
to have energy also, it was time to seek it in repose. 

Some hours later, when we went up again on deck, the world was 
astir, the sun already high in the heavens, pouring down life and light 
upon everything—and, it may be added, intense heat. As we went 
down the gangway on to the road, one might almost have fancied 
that a subterranean fire was burning beneath, and would soon reach 
the surface. The fire, however, was overhead, and increased in in- 
tensity as it neared the meridian. The streets of Throndhjem that 
day were passable only to such as, like ourselves, had but the one 
day to devote to them. 

The town has little in itself to attract attention. Though founded 
about the year 1000, it has so often been destroyed by fire that few 
traces of its antiquity remain. The streets are wide and regular, 
and the houses for the most part built of brick or stone: thus the 
wooden aspect, so characteristic of Norway and so quaint, is here 
found wanting. 

So far one is a little disappointed in Throndhjem. It has held an 
important place in early Norwegian history. One’s ideas of it have 
been formed in imagination at the impressionable age when Andersen’s 
Tales are devoured in implicit faith. The mind in connection with 
it is imbued with a vision of all that is old and much that is miracu- 
lous—from a fairy-tale point of view. Therefore, awakening to the 
discovery that the ancient town, with its rich, grand, rolling name, its 
tradition of wise men—the most northern of the large towns of Europe 
—would not be out of place in any of the nearer, even the most 
southern towns of this quarter of the globe, gives rather a rude shock 
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to the feelings : bewilders the imagination, disturbs the boundary mark 
between fact and fancy, and causes a little of the romance attending 
this wonderful and beautiful country to melt away: just as everything 
is at present melting away under the influence of the fierce midday 
sun. 

We found ourselves in the market-place: a large, wide square from 
which the four leading thoroughfares of Throndhjem open out. It 
was as modern as anything you could wish to see. This morning it 
was half covered with booths and stalls, the buyers and sellers not 
even clad in any special costume to render them distinctive or pic- 
turesque. At the end of one of these thoroughfares stood the 
cathedral, the great and special attraction of Throndhjem ; its glory, 
as it is that of Norway itself; the one solitary piece of architecture 

- that it possesses. 
| But only in its 
| first impression is 
=| Throndhjem disap- 
pointing. The ca- 
thedral makes up 
{ for a great deal, 
j and, once visited, 
memory fastens up- 
mon this piece of 
= antiquity for its as- 





though the actual 

situation of the 
mm town is not so pic- 

turesque and quaint 
; as that of Bergen, 
yet the neighbourhood of Throndhjem is full of beauty; more 
luxuriant and fertile than anything we had yet seen in Norway. It 
is situated at the mouth of the Nid, and during the first four cen- 
turies of its existence was called Nidaros. Throndhjem signifies 
“The Throne’s Home,” It is here that all the kings are crowned. 
But at the union of Sweden with Norway it ceased to be the capital, 
the seat of Government, and the Royal Residence. So far its glory 
has departed. 

But they could not remove the cathedral, which remains as a last 
vestige of that ancient glory. It has long been undergoing repair, 
and will probably remain in this transition state for years to come. 
We can no longer see it in the beauty of its age, and presently it will 
appear only in the light of its restoration. We have but to call to 
mind our own restored cathedrals—such, for instance, as Canterbury 
—to know how far the one beauty falls short of the other. For if 
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age destroys, it also gives a charm entirely its own, a beauty beyond 
all compare, full of romance and refinement, which takes you at once 
back to the early ages of the world: days when there were giants in 
the land, not of stature, but of intellect: and when there was leisure 
and opportunity to raise such temples as the world will not see again. 
Like the town itself, the cathedral has several times suffered by 
fire. It is now a mixture of different styles of architecture, the 
Norman being the earliest and most prominent, but more ornamented 
than any to be found in England. On first entering the church, the 
different periods, Norman, Byzantine, and Gothic, strike the eye at 
once with startling effect. At present the interior is so boarded off 
for repairs, and so cut up into divisions, that all sense of space and 
grandeur is lost. At the first moment you are greatly disappointed. 
It is only when 
you begin to ex- 
amine the tracery fi 
of some of the 
work, the noble 
proportions of the § 
arches, the deli- 
cately cut niches, | 
the small but beau- [ae 
tiful chapels, that 
you begin to see 
what it might have |igaeeesam 
been at one period 
of its history, and 
what it may yet 
partly become. : 
About the ex- -ime Prez SN, 
terior, too, there Cress Pais. 
is not that im- 
posing effect, that unity of idea, seen in our own cathedrals. Before 
it the mind finds itself neither mute nor transfixed, as before build- 
ings so perfect as the cathedrals of Notre Dame or Amiens, or 
Westminster Abbey. The church, cruciform in shape, is built of 
a dark blueish stone obtained from the neighbourhood, unromantic 
in tone as the slated roof of a London house. At the first moment 
the eye is rather startled by quaintness than gratified by beauty. 
But gradually the different portions begin to harmonise, and, noting 
the beauty of much of the work, you end by being to some extent 
charmed. The octagonal, bulb-like cupola, which added to the 
character of the building, has been removed to give place to a small, 
tame spire, whilst the flying buttresses are too thin and delicate to 
be in harmony with the rest of the structure. The centre tower, once 
crowned by a spire, has now only a small, squat roof of slate, which 
dwarfs the whole edifice, and offends the eye by its want of proportion. 
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The north doorway, and indeed the whole of that part, is still 
perfect, and the work is very fine. But the south side is most satis- 
factory as a whole, because the most harmonious: the least tampered 
with. Here we lingered long, going back in imagination to the days 
when pilgrims came in flocks from all parts of Europe to the shrine 
of St. Olaf, and wore away the stones in their devotion: until, in the 
course of time, a new era gave place to a higher and more enlightened 
state of things, and the establishment of the Lutheran creed in Nor- 
way turned the pilgrim tide towards other lands. 

Entering the cathedral, the first thing to arrest attention was a 
large figure of the Saviour over the altar, in white marble: a copy of 
Thorvaldsen’s masterpiece, and presented by him to the church. 
From the blocking up of the arches, little of the interior could be 
seen at one time. No doubt when all is finished it will be an im- 
posing building for its size, but that time is probably yet distant. 
Like the famous cathedral of Cologne, it can only progress as funds 
fall in, and these golden streams in a country such as Norway are 
less rapid and abundant than the silver streams of her mountain 
torrents. The wealth of the people is in inverse ratio to their good- 
will. 

Coming out from the coolness and gloom of the interior, to the 
broad glare of the sun, we were just in time to see a funeral issuing 
from the mortuary chapel attached to the cathedral, but having a 
separate entrance. The grave was only a few feet away. ‘The coffin 
was completely covered with flowers, which were lowered with it into 
the grave. ‘The minister was dressed in the picturesque costume of 
the country: a long black robe, and round the throat a snow-white 
Elizabethan ruffle, which gave solemn dignity to his appearance. 
The mourners were dressed in black, and stood round the grave, 
looking very matter-of-fact, and by no means grief-stricken, The 
minister gave a short discourse; they sang one or two hymns in 
very composed, perfectly controlled voices; all was then over, and 
they departed. How different from the ceremony we had seen at 
Christiansund, and how far less impressive! Later on in the day, 
when strolling again through the cemetery, we saw that the flowers 
had been raised from the coffin and placed beside the still open 
grave. They were all fastened to a frame, and it gave one a slight 
shock to find that they were artificial, and that the unrealities of life 
must follow even in the great reality of death. 

The neighbourhood of Throndhjem is favoured by nature. Behind 
and beyond the town lie sleeping hills and cultivated fields and way- 
side banks rich in wild flowers, Villas and country houses are 
embowered in trees that gladden the eyes of an Englishman. For 
here the grim fir gives place to wide-spreading branches, and, amidst 
others, the chestnut stands out conspicuously. In the neighbour- 
hood are two wonderful falls, for which we started in the after- 
noon in a large, rumbling, heavy barouche with flaming cushions, 
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and a pair of horses almost as heavy as the carriage, and a coachman 
who was the biggest man we had seen in all our lives, in Norway or 
elsewhere—all supplied by the hotel. 

We rattled over the stones, awaking echoes in the almost deserted 
streets, and were soon galloping over a white road, raising clouds of 
blinding dust. The drive itself would have been sufficient recom- 
pense, without the grand falls at the end. Behind lay the town, in a 
hollow, hot and sleepy. Surrounding us were hills, green and fertile, 
and verdant slopes: almost an English pastoral scene : houses, white 
and imposing, stood out in contrast with green lawns and waving 
trees. Ascending, we looked down, to the right, upon the Nid, that 
ran over its rocky bed in white foam and froth, hurrying impatiently 
towards the sea, as if tired of its own existence. Then turning into 
another road we descended as rapidly, and all at once came upon the 
first of the two great falls. The carriage drew up at the blacksmith’s 
forge, and we, passing on to a platform, found ourselves within a few 
feet of the water. 

Its beauty and grandeur had not been exaggerated. With an 
overwhelming roar the river suddenly leaped in its bed a distance of 
eighty feet, an immense volume of water, out of which stood enor- 
mous rocks. It was r22 feet wide, and the spray ascended in huge 
clouds. It was a glorious sight, the torrent, force, and noise of the 
water almost overwhelming. The forge buildings added not a little 
to the picturesque scene—their blackness standing out in strange 
contrast with the white foam, than which Nature has nothing whiter, 
surpassing even the purity of snow itself. 

The second fall was further on, and our Jehu, leaving his horses 
in charge of the forge, conducted us part of the way. A steep rough 
road, leading through a small plantation, landed us on a level with 
the bed of the river. Huge boulders and loose stones did their best 
to stay our progress; but in the end, looking up, there before us 
was the second and yet more magnificent fall. Leaping a depth of 
one hundred feet, over four hundred feet wide, this mass of water 
amazed one by its wonderful strength and beauty. Broken in the 
middle by an immense mass of rock, the upper part seemed divided 
into two cataracts, which united again in falling. Nothing could ex- 
ceed it in grandeur; in volume of water it was far beyond anything we 
had yet seen in Norway. 

We stood long watching this seething mass pouring itself with a 
sound of many thunders into the lower bed of the river, the spray 
ascending in columns that the rays of the sun tinged with all the hues 
of rainbow. Down and down the water rushed, with that ceaseless 
flow, that never-ending roar that drives some people to madness. 
We stayed only just long enough to grow bewildered, and then went 
back over the boulders and the stones, jumping from one to another, 
sometimes missing and splashing into the shallow water. Up through 

the plantation, and at the forge we found our lumbering vehicle. 
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It would have done well for the state carriage of some bear-hunting 
Norwegian baron, and might certainly have dated back to the deluge, 
whilst our son of Anak ought to have lived in the days when there 
were giants in the land. 

So we went back to Throndhjem by the way we came, and pre- 
sently found ourselves at the top of the hill, overlooking the town, 
the harbour, and the far-off sea. Once more we rattled through the 
streets, with a noise that almost rivalled the thunder of the water- 
falls, and the coachman put us down outside the graveyard of the 
cathedral, in order that we might take one more long look at the old 
gray walls, A short walk down the broad street, through the market, 
now free of booths and stalls, buyers and sellers, and we found 
ourselves within the Britannia Hotel: a pleasant house, as becomes 
its name: a Parisian building, as befits the honour of an ancient 
capital. But the dinner they gave us was excellent only in its 
charges. We were but three of us—the third a German officer who 
had joined the ship at Aalesund, and accompanied us to the North 
Cape. Table d’hote was over, and probably they were not equal 
to two great efforts in one day. No exception could be taken to the 
dining-room, which, panelled with polished pine, was altogether cool 
and comfortable. . 

Later in the evening we found ourselves once more at our rallying 
point—the now familiar decks of the “‘ Michael Krohn.” A goodly 
number of passengers had joined, most of them English, and all 
bound for the North Cape. Every berth on board was now occupied. 
The comparative repose, the sacred feeling of semi-retirement, we 
had enjoyed since Wednesday : which had been so pleasant, and had 
made the journey up to this time as quiet and orderly as if we had 
been in our own yacht : was at an end. 

At midnight the last passenger was on board ; the last box of cargo 
in the hold ; the gangway was withdrawn; the whistle sounded for the 
third time, the anchor was weighed, and the paddles turned in the 
water. In the pale light of the midnight sky we started off once 
more on our journey. 














HARRY MARTIN’S WIFE. 
By G. B. STUART. 


“* T’M afraid I’ve finished all my yarns,” said the Lieutenant, 

I thoughtfully drawing a match across the sole of his boot as 
he spoke, for we were smoking in the verandah of his mother’s house 
at Southsea. 

“ Then tell us a true story,” I suggested innocently. 

The Lieutenant took no heed of my impudence, but pulled away 
at his pipe for full five minutes, in a manner which was supposed to 
assist the deepest reflection. Presently he began: 

‘‘ Did I ever tell you how I got Harry Martin’s wife for him ?” 

“No!” very incredulously from everybody; and from a chair in 
the background, ‘I should think Captain Martin was perfectly well 
able to get a wife for himself.” 

“There you are wrong,” said the Lieutenant, so superbly that we 
all felt abashed, and humbly begged for the story. 

“ Believe it or not,” asserted the somewhat mollified sailor, ‘ but 
I can assure you it’s as true as—as true as—Old Boots !” 

This was the Lieutenant’s usual formula before beginning one of 
his wonderful adventures, and it never failed to convince us—out- 
wardly, at least; for who can withstand the undeniable existence 
of old boots? Having thus successfully closed all interrupting 
mouths, the Lieutenant graciously proceeded to recount the fol- 
lowing episode in the life of Mrs. Henry Martin :— 

“The Valeria was lying in the bay at St. Michael’s, one of the 
dullest holes we ever put into in all my experience. Harry Martin 
was first lieutenant and I was second. Cripps was our captain—a 
good old sort enough, only he bothered us rather with reading out 
sermons on a Sunday, for he was a rigid Presbyterian, and was for 
ever inveighing against the errors of Rome. Rather a queer line for 
_a thoroughgoing sailor to take up, wasn’t it? 

‘Of course I could get frequent leave when I wanted a run on 
shore, but I didn’t much care about taking it, for really there was 
nothing earthly to do in the place. I had a bad leg at the time, I 
remember, the remains of a frightful hack at football when we played 
the Lxcellent and beat them into fits, in this very place, the 
autumn before; so I wasn’t up to much walking, and couldn’t visit 
the places beyond the town which Martin was always talking about 
and sketching. 

« By-and-by I began to notice that though he spoke of the general 
beauties of the island scenery, he appeared by his sketch-book to 
haunt one spot almost exclusively—the convent of Santa Agata, on 
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the top of a hill just behind the town. There were pictures of Santa 
- Agata from all points of the compass. It was only to me, as an old 
chum, that he showed those pictures; and it wasn’t long before I 
got out of him, by dint of a little chaff and a little judicious sym- 
pathy, that he was madly in love—or fancied he was, which is just as 
bad, every bit, while it lasts—with one of the sisters at Santa Agata. 
Why, you might just as well have been in love with the moon, for all 
the response you could get to your finest feelings, if you centred 
them on a Spanish nun. And so I told Martin, for I had been 
through the very identical same case myself at Vera Cruz, aboard the 
Rapid. 

“¢ But, Jim,’ said Martin quietly, looking quite shy and red in the 
face, for he was an awfully modest man and not half as well seasoned 
in these matters as I am: ‘suppose there has beep some response ?’ 

***You don’t mean to say you’ve spoken or corresponded with her?’ 

‘‘For answer Martin pulled a little packet of letters out of the 
breast-pocket of his jacket, tied with a piece of brand-new blue 
ribbon which the poor old duffer must have bought for the purpose. 

‘* By degrees the whole story was told. He had seen Dojia Dolores 
for the first time three weeks before, when he had strolled into the 
convent, at the visiting hour, to buy some of the nuns’ famous lace 
for his people at home. That was how the acquaintance began : by 
looks of admiration on the one side and apparent appreciation of 
them on the other. After this Martin confessed he was always buying 
lace every visiting day, until the old gorgoness who assisted at the 
lace-selling began to grow suspicious and changed her companion for 
another sister more of her own calibre than pretty little Dolores. 
With the latter, however, our precious first lieutenant was by this time 
oh pretty intimate speaking terms, and by means of a market-woman 
ot a mule-girl, or some such emissary, managed to carry on a 
correspondence of frequent notes. 

‘I stared in astonishment when he told me all this, but really, there 
are no lengths that a shy man won’t go to when once he’s roused. Of 
all lovers, I’ve heard a girl say, there’s nothing to come up to a shy, 
man when he’s in earnest. 

‘* Well, so far the affair had gone and there it had stuck: for who 
was to say what could be the end of such a hopeless attachment ?’ 
Hopeless, in so far that there was no chance of the girl ever being re- 
leased from the convent, which, she now intimated to Harry Martin, 
she cordially hated. She was an orphan and had a lot of money, and 
though she had not taken the vows as a professed sister, you might 
just as soon expect a shark to leave hold of your leg when he had 
once grabbed it, as the Priests and the Sisters of Santa Agata to let 
poor Miss Dolores out of their clutches, There was nothing to advise 
Martin to do but to cut the whole affair; not see the girl again, but 
just keep close by the ship until we got our sailing orders, which most 
of us were hoping for every day. It’s a thing sailors have to do, all 
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the world over, for one can’t marry everybody, and it’s astonishing to 
find how in a short time you don’t want to. 

‘‘But you should have seen the fury Martin got into when I 
suggested this everyday course to him. He talked about honour 
and Christian feeling exactly as if I hadn’t got either one or the 
other. Upon my word if he hadn’t been my senior officer, and 
such an old chum, and such a big fellow, too, I should have knocked 
him down for what he said. At the same time I was sorry for him, 
for by this time I saw he was in earnest in the affair, so when he 
had quieted down a bit I said to him: ‘What.do you say to a 
rescue P’ 

“He jumped as if he’d been shot, and seized me by the hand. 
‘Do you really mean it, Jim? Will you lend a hand to help her 

out ?’ ei 
"Are you going to marry her?’ I asked, severely: ‘for it’s all 
very good fun rescuing the young lady, only goodness knows what 
we're to do with her afterwards. You may be sure St. Michael’s 
will be rather too hot to hold her or us if our share in the matter 
gets wind. You won’t be able to marry nearer than Lisbon, and I 
don’t exactly know how you’re to get her there, either, unless the 
boss gives her a passage, which perhaps is a little too much to 
expect. It might interfere with the efficiency of his first officer.’ 

** Poor Martin stood speechless, for though he had jumped at my 
suggestion, and evidently had considered the possibility of rescuing 
Dolores from her prison, his plans had here evidently stopped short. 
He had not reflected that the English Consul would never marry 
them in the teeth of the Spanish authorities, who would probably 
tear us to pieces for meddling with one of their ewe-lambs. 

‘* Well, Martin may be a very smart officer—indeed, there is no 
doubt about that—and he may have been a red-hot lover, but he 
certainly was not much of a strategist. So while I was maturing the 
plan, in which I was now almost as much interested as he, I set him 
to write to the lady and formally offer her marriage, to be arranged 
for and carried out as soon as ever she could be conveyed safely to 
Lisbon : always provided that she herself could elude the vigilance 
of the sisters, and join her lover outside the convent walls on an 
appointed evening. Back came her answer through the medium of 
old Carmen of the market, a friendly old hag who carried vegetables 
up to the convent every day. The escape would be difficult, but 
not impossible. Carmen was to leave certain doors and windows 
of the back premises unlocked, and Dolores was to slip out at the 
time appointed. But, oh! were the English sefors certain that she 
would not be caught afterwards, for she knew that if she were the 
penalty would be death—or next door to it. 

‘Meanwhile, I had been laying out the whole plot, and very 
prettily I had dovetailed one thing in with another. There was an 
old Irishwoman, married to a Portuguese Jew fruit merchant, who 
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lived in the Jews’ quarter of the town. I had heard her tongue 
going one day like a mill clapper, as I passed by, and there was no 
mistaking her accent. I often used to stop and have a chat with 
her about the beauties of Queenstown, which she upheld against all 
comers. What her religion was I never discovered, for she held the 
priests in as great detestation as Captain Cripps himself; whilst she 
spoke with high disdain of her Jew husband and his religious exer- 
cises, though she allowed he had more religion than a “ Pratestant.” 
But she was a good old creature in the main, and her house, though 
rather an unsavoury retreat, was the only safe asylum I could 
think of where Dolores might be concealed until the Lisbon steamer 
could carry her off from St. Michael’s. 

‘Perhaps you'll ask why didn’t we postpone the adventure alto- 
gether till the very day of the Lisbon steamer’s sailing, but this we 
did not dare do, for the Valeria was under orders to sail at a 
moment’s notice, and at any minute the orders might come and the 
Valeria weigh anchor, leaving the poor little nun unrescued on the 
top of the hill. In my heart of hearts I shouldn’t have thought this 
any great misfortune, for I was well aware that what we were under- 
taking was a terrible risk, and like enough to land us in no end of 
difficulties ; but once entered on the undertaking I was not going to 
draw back, and the heartfelt gratitude of Martin for my co-operation, 
combined with the enthusiasm of old Mother Zachary when I let her 
by degrees into the secret, kept up my courage for the adventure. 
I couldn’t divest Madame Zachary’s mind of the idea that I was 
really the principal in the affair, and I had to undergo a considerable 
amount of chaff and much Hibernian humour before I managed 
finally to arrange that Martin and I were to bring the young lady on 
a mule to her house on the night appointed, where she was to hide 
the runaway, and provide a disguise ‘or her in which she could be 
hustled on board the Lisbon steamer, accompanied by her hostess as 
duenna. 

“Once safe in Lisbon, the girl could be placed with friends of 
Martin’s (we had been hanging off and on thereabouts for six months 
or so, and knew all the English residents in the Portuguese capital) 
until the marriage could take place, and Mrs. Martin be sent home 
to.England. We did not anticipate any further trouble would be 
taken about her if she once got clear of St. Michael’s, and Martin, 
unlike some other poor fellows that I could mention, could afford to 
marry whom he pleased. 

‘“‘ Everything was well in train. The night arrived, and Miss Dolores 
was appointed to make her exit from the Convent at half-past eight 
precisely. Martin and I were to be in hiding outside, with mules to 
carry us down the hill by a circuitous route to the Jews’ quarter 
—a deserted part of the town, where Mother Zachary and her fruit 
merchant lived. 


‘*¢ But at the last moment came a terrible hitch! When Martin and 
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I applied for leave on shore for the evening, old Cripps told us that 
he intended dining and sleeping on shore himself, at the Consul’s, 
and he could not give leave to both his senior officers to absent 
themselves the same evening. We could decide between ourselves 
which was to remain, but one must certainly do so. 

“We dared not show the Captain how dreadfully we took his 
sentence to heart, but withdrew with our usual bows, looking 
unutterable things at each other, 

*¢ You must go,’ whispered Martin; ‘I’m no good at all; I 
should lose my head and spoil it all. You must¢ go, Jim, old fellow, 
if you’re still game for it, though goodness knows how I shall get 
through the time till I know you are safe !’ 

‘‘ There was nothing for it but for me to go as Martin said, for he 
was so excited he would have ‘ boshed’ the whole thing. So, by- 
and-by, having given the Captain, in his full-dress togs, the precedence 
by about half an hour, I was rowed ashore, just about sunset, and 
told my men to be ready to take me off again to the Valeria at 
ten that evening. I went round to the Plaza and hired a mule, 
avowedly for a ride into the country: and a miserable brute I got, 
for all the animals were out except this one, at the consular dinner 
party. I dawdled about the town for a while: then, after the 
Angelus had finished singing and the dusk began to creep down, I 
turned my beast’s head up a narrow side street, which led to the very 
walls of Santa Agata. 

“‘ There was scarcely anyone about, for the natives have an idea 
that the hour after sunset is unwholesome in the outer air ; so I made 
my way up the street unnoticed by anyone, except that at a turn 
of the road I saw the sharp eyes of Carmen, the market woman, 
glancing at me, first suspiciously, then knowingly, as she descended 
the hill with her empty baskets piled on her back. Very soon I was 
safely landed at the appointed spot, a thick clump of coarse elder 
bushes which grew close under a small stone window belonging to 
some outer buildings of the convent kitchen department. The 
window was a good bit above my head, and so deeply imbedded 
in the thickness of the wall that it was only by standing well out 
from the building that I could see into the aperture, which was 
secured on the inside by a screen of wire trellis-work, such as is 
often used over larder windows. 

‘This was the opening which Carmen was to have loosened, and 
sure enough, after a short spell of waiting, I could plainly hear a 
rustling and rummaging inside. Then a hand pulled back the 
screen, and a minute after, something soft and black, of no 
particular outline whatever, filled up the window frame, and came 
creeping outwards towards the edge of the wall. ‘Are you ready?’ 
asked a soft voice, and almost before I could reply, something 
jumped bang into my outstretched arms. I declare to you she was 
not much bigger than a good sized kitten. Such a little bit of a 
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thing as Martin’s Dolores I never saw in my life. For my part, I 
like them tall, and broad too,” observed the Lieutenant, in the confi- 
dential rather than the narrative strain; “but this Dolores was a 
wonderful beauty though there was so little of her. 

“She was a bit frightened and shy at first, especially when she 
discovered, by catching hold of my whiskers, that I was not Martin, 
who shaved clean in those days. But very soon I had got her on 
the mule and explained matters in my best Spanish, and we were 
creeping stealthily down the hill the best of friends, and Dolores, who 
was not more than seventeen, apparently in childish high spirits at the 
success of our enterprise. 

‘“‘ But though she had done her part so easily, I didn’t feel at all 
sure that the adventure was ended, There were lights moving to 
and fro at the upper windows of the convent, and at any moment her 
presence might be missed, whilst the open window, with its piled stools 
and boxes on the inside, would declare which road she had taken. 

Just at this juncture, the confounded mule, that up to this had 
behaved himself pretty decently, began to tack about in a manner 
simply fiendish. He was all over the road at once, and you never 
knew whether his head or his heels would be uppermost. I suppose 
it was the girl’s clothes that excited him, unless the beast was in league 
with the priests, and was doing his little best to stop the affair— 
those Spanish mules are artful enough for anything. Added to this, 
Miss Dolores got frightened, and I could hardly keep her from 
screaming out; and my leg, which had not done so much work for a 
long while, began to ache and throb so that I could scarcely keep 
up with the mule’s vagaries. 

‘We hadn’t made more than a quarter of our journey, when I saw 
plainly enough, by the sudden appearance of lights and torches in front 
ut the convent above us, that the little sister’s escape was discovered, 
and that the holy ladies were in hot pursuit. I wasn’t so frightened 
of the ladies themselves, for I flatter myself I have rather a knack 
of managing ¢/em, but I had an unpleasant idea that they might have 
called in the assistance of hardy peasants armed with pitchforks, the 
thought of whom I did not relish so much. 

“Tn vain I dug my dirk into the hindquarters of the mule: we 
could not keep the pace: and soon cries and noise behind us in the 
darkness, told us that our pursuers were close upon us. At the top 
of the steep vineyard path I seized the end of the nun’s black cloak, 
and wrapping it round her head, to prevent her cries being heard— 
for she was by this time quite beside herself with fear—I jumped off 
the mule and dashed with her into the vineyard which edged the 
road on either side with stumpy thick bushes. 

“ The mule, released from restraint, and maddened by a last prod 
from my dirk, galloped with astonishing clatter down the narrow road, 
followed almost instantaneously by a shouting mob of people, all in 
pursuit of what they believed to be the heretic and his captive, 
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could not help chuckling as they tore by, the old jackass leading 
the way at a speed to which I had been vainly urging him all the 
evening. 

‘But there was no time to be lost, for the road which the pursuers 
had taken was the one that led straight to the entrance of the Jews’ 
quarter, and it was clearly impossible to try and make that port. I 
had not a moment to reflect, or probably I should not have dared to 
do what I did. Raising and disentangling Dolores from her heavy 
cloak, I half dragged, half carried her across the vineyards, down to 
the seaboard, and thence, by the quickest and quietest road, to the 
steps where I had told the men to meet me with the boat. It was 
lying in waiting, for the big clock of the cathedral had just gone ten, 
and without ceremony I tumbled my living bundle into it, and 
jumping in after her, gave the word to be off. 

“Not a minute too soon—for the quay was all at once alight and 
alive with people and lanterns. ‘The news of the escaped nun had 
just reached the town, and I saw my old enemy the mule being 
dragged into the Plaza and surrounded by a crowd of gaping 
Spaniards, who seemed to expect he would open his mouth and tell 
them what had become of the runaway. Our boat did not altogether 
escape notice, for someone ran along the quay with a lantern, and 
cast a long bright flash across our course; but we had pulled through 
it before anyone could have recognised that the - mass in the 
stern of the boat was the lost lady. 

‘“‘ My men pulled on in steady, stony British shiv: just as if their 
officers were in the habit of making a dash for it every two or three 
evenings a week, with some young lady or other. But I was be- 
ginning to feel horribly uncomfortable as to the reception Captain 
Cripps would give me and our fair visitor, and I recollected with 
relief, that for this night at all events, he was safely disposed of. I 
thought it best to give the men my version of the story: so, before 
we reached the Valeria, I told them, in the most businesslike manner 
possible, that the young lady was detained against her will in a 
convent, and had appealed for protection to the British man-o’-war. 
‘Where she'll find it, lads, of course!’ I ended, with a confidence 
which I’m bound to say I was very far from feeling. 

“Wasn't I glad just to find myself safe aboard the Valeria again, 
handing over Dolores, who by this time was quite frightened and 
cowed into silence, to my superior officer, as in duty bound, and re- 
tiring a bit aft myself until their first greetings should be over. 
Then I came forward and explained briefly how it was that the plan of 
boarding Mother Zachary in the Jews’ quarter had fallen through, and 
exonerated myself for taking the dangerous step of bringing the girl 
to the Valeria, which would in all probability be searched the first 
thing next morning by the local officials with a warrant from the 
English Consul. 

“ Naturally the presence of the lady could not be concealed from 
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the other officers and the ship’s company, most of whom were already 
agog to know who was this mysterious female who had suddenly ap- 
peared on the quarter-deck. Martin, calling the men together, gave 
them much such an explanation of the affair as I had made in the 
boat, keeping his own and my special part in the business cleverly 
out of sight, and leaving each of his auditors with a pleasing im- 
pression that it was in consequence of his own remarkable honour 
and gallantry that the poor distressed Spanish girl had flown for 
protection to the men of the Valeria. 

‘¢ Martin then conducted Dojia Dolores to his own cabin, where she 
was entreated to make herself as much at home as possible, for though 
an untoward accident had marred the completion of our plans for her 
safety, there was not a man on board the ship that night who would 
not prevent her return to the convent if necessary with his life, 
Martin was to turn in along with me, but though I was almost dead 
beat, it was a long time before he would let me get to sleep for dis- 
cussing a hundred different ways of concealing the young lady during 
the search which we knew was inevitable next day, and for appeasing 
the wrath of the Captain, a rigid disciplinarian and martinet, which 
was only one degree less terrible. I fell asleep in the middle of the 
discussion, and Martin, I believe, went up on deck to star gaze, or 
else stationed himself on guard outside his own cabin-door, within 
which he had cautioned the girl to remain until something was de- 
cided for her safety. 

“TI was roused out of what seemed only like half an hour’s sleep by 
the knock and entrance of Mat, one of the mess waiters: a clever, 
handy chap, whom I had several times thought of taking into our con- 
fidence when the rescue scheme was at first undeveloped. Having 
coughed and hemmed once or twice, and fidgetted about with my 
things, which lay in a heap on the floor, as I had kicked them off 
at night, Mat looked at me very knowingly and said, pulling his 
forelock : 

“*¢ Tf you please, sir, don’t you nor the first officer be in any 
taking about the young lady. With your permission me and some 
of the other chaps have a plan which’ll beat the Papishes hollow. 
Just you give us leave, sir, and the thing’s done, and the young 
lady as safe as a bird, sir.’ 

“¢ But what’s your plan?’ said I, for I was beginning to feel I’d 
done enough in the concern, and would willingly shove off the rest 
of the responsibility upon Martin, or Mat, or anyone who liked to 
take it. 

‘*¢ Music, sir,’ said Mat, coming confidentially nearer, and chuck- 
ling so that I could hardly make out what he said. ‘ We'll receive 
the gentlemen, or deputation, or what not, with all the ropes manned, 
and the colours flying, and the band playing on deck, just as if it 
was the Admiral or the Dook himself.’ 

‘© * Well, and what then?’ I asked rather crossly: for I ooh 
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quite see the point of his wonderful reception, nor how it was to re- 
lieve us of anxiety on the score of Dolores’ and our own safety. 

“Why, the big drum, sir !’ said Mat, triumphantly, as if now he 
had mentioned something so crushingly conclusive that all further 
explanation was unnecessary. ‘I plays it, as you know, and I'll 
play it to-morrow, but not so hard as to hurt the young lady inside, 
sir!’ 
“ And in the big drum Dolores was actually concealed next morn- 
ing when old Captain Cripps, as innocent as a lamb of what had 
occurred during his absence, conducted a strong party of priests 
and police officials over and into every nook and corner of the 
Valeria in search of the missing nun. We were all in fits of 
laughter while the old fellow did the honours of his vessel, and 
the Spaniards’ faces grew longer as their search proved fruitless 
and unavailing. ‘They left not a cranny unnoticed, while the band 
played gaily on deck, and the big drum appeared to do quite as 
much duty as usual, though the broad grins of the faces of some of 
the bandsmen, and the preternatural solemnity of Mat’s countenance 
might have led anyone to suspect that something was up. 

‘* Martin was of course introduced to the visitors as first officer of 
the ship, and one old priest asked him suspiciously if this were the 
usual state of things on board an English vessel, band playing and 
flags flying as if for a holiday ? 

“*¢Oh, no,’ Martin answered coolly ; ‘ we saw that the Captain was 
bringing off a boatload of distinguished visitors the first thing this 
morning, and I instantly set about having the ship dressed and the 
music playing to do honour to their arrival !’ 

“The old chap couldn’t but be pleased at this compliment, and at 
last they all cleared out, making a thousand apologies for having for an 
instant suspected any of our honourable number of complicity in the 
nun’s escape. We heard them as they left deciding to make for the 
opposite side of the island, where dwelt a wild tribe of fisher people 
who might have given the girl shelter. How we laughed as they 
were rowed ashore! Although there was still old Cripps to tell, 
which to my mind was the worst part of it all, our spirits began to 
rise with the success of our last move. 

‘“‘The bandsmen cleared up their instruments and retired, and 
Dolores was huddled back into Martin’s cabin, where breakfast was 
spread, and the key turned on her. I believe the Captain was the 
only man on board his own ship who did not see the whole trans- 
action: but he was tremendously taken up with our immediate sea- 
going orders, which had just arrived, and the anchors were to be 
weighed and the Va/eria off to Lisbon without an hour’s delay. 

‘We all had to look alive that morning, and I declare it wasn’t 
till we sat down to dinner in the afternoon, by which time we were 
almost out of sight of St. Michael’s, that I had time to think of the 
little prisoner in Martin’s cabin; though to judge from his moony 
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look Martin had never thought of anything else. Naturally the 
conversation at the Captain’s table, at which the senior officers like- 
wise dined, turned upon the examination of the morning, and in 
answer to a mute appeal from Martin opposite, who was unable to say 
a word, I boldly asked old Cripps, pointblank, what he would have 
done if the poor little girl Aad run for refuge to the Valeria from the 
tyranny of the priests. 

**¢TDone, sir!’ thundered the old gentleman, spluttering over his 
grog in his excitement, ‘I’d have done what every other Christian and 
officer and gentleman would have done; given the poor little creature 
shelter and protection from the rascals that were hunting her, and a 
chance of becoming a sensible British Protestant! Why, by jove, 
when those smooth-faced blackguards went sneaking over my ship 
this morning and I had to palaver and speak civilly to them, I just 
wished the girl ad been aboard, that I might have had a hand in 
saving her. I'll warrant you we’d have managed to keep her out of 
sight !’ 

** Martin gave a gasp, like a whale coming up to blow, and jumping 
up from table unceremoniously rushed out. In a moment he was 
back again holding the little nun by the hand. 

“Of course old Cripps couldn’t say anything, after the manner in 
which he had committed himself beforehand. And though he gave 
us a tremendous jawing about the serious risk, &c., we had run, I 
believe he enjoyed the lark as much as anyone: especially as his part 
in it didn’t begin until all the danger was over. I’m not sure that he 
would have liked driving that jackass down the vineyards: but he 
was wonderfully polite to Dofia Dolores and made her as comfortable 
and welcome as possible, lent her some sermons to read, which she 
took very demurely, and evidently felt he had scored one to himself 
off the Pope by that move. We got into Lisbon the next day and 
the girl was handed over to the English chaplain’s wife, who rigged 
her out for her wedding with Martin, which took place a few days 
afterwards. 

“ After that she was sent home to Martin’s mother at Southampton, 
and I believe she went to school for a bit ; anyway, Martin got his pro- 
motion shortly and left the service to settle down in Hampshire with 
Madam. And a rare little handful he’s found her, I believe, for she 
can’t help flirting any more than she can help breathing, though I 
really think she likes old Harry Martin best in the main. 

‘Now you may argue,” concluded the Lieutenant, putting his pipe 
back permanently into his mouth and speaking through one corner of 
it, to signify that his tale was nearly finished: ‘you may argue that 
marriages are made in Heaven, and I devoutly hope Providence is 
settling a good match for me up aloft, but you'll allow, after listening 
to this yarn, that I had a pretty good lot to do with getting Harry 
Martin his wife !” 
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ES ADIEUX—“ Lebewohl !” so it sounded—calm and tender, 

not hurried, scarcely even passionate, for it was not unpre- 

pared ; though if calm, it was with the calmness of despair. And 

yet there was a bright gleam of hope in our farewell—a gladdening 

thought of probable return; but it was only a distant glimmer, and 

for the present all we knew for certain was that we must part from 
each other, and he from the home that he had loved so well. 

We had often talked it over; we had even pictured the moment 
to ourselves, as we lingered in the silent summer evenings, together 
watching the setting sun as he sank behind those hills whose beautiful 
heights seemed to keep watch around our home. And once, as we 
saw the valley suddenly light up, and one last bright ray shoot along 
the distant range, and then, as the glory faded, the valley relapsing 
into a shadowy, half-solemn gloom, I had turned, and throwing my 
arm round my brother’s neck, I exclaimed, ‘Just so will life look 
to me, brother, when you are gone away !” 

But he tenderly made answer: “Then what will it be for me, 
Schwesterlein, for whom not only the brightness will have vanished, 
but not even the quiet valley will remain!” And then I had felt 
ashamed, for I knew how fondly he had clung to the dear old home, 
and how every nook and corner of that sheltered valley was graven 
on his secret heart, while I, in my grief at parting from Aim, had 
scarcely given 7¢ a thought ! 

And yet I, too, had loved it well! I, too, had cherished it for 
itself, as well as for its associations with those dear ones who had 
lived with us there, and who now sleep in peace, resting in its quiet 
“ Gottes-acker.” But what would it henceforth be to me without my 
brother—my one companion from my cradle? What a rush of 
precious memories accompanied this thought! What pictures of 
the many beauteous, spirit-haunting scenes which together we had 
witnessed from these sunny slopes, or down in yonder vale ; of banks 
where the soft spring breezes had guided us in our search for violets ; 
of shingly brooks into which we had waded for dragon-flies and 
yellow lilies ; of fields, golden with cowslips, or thickly covered with 
the fragrant new-mown hay ! 

And all this for him had possessed such a wondrous charm ; and 
for me—yes, yes—for me also ; and now —— 

But he, looking far out into the distance, overlooking all the valley, 
and keeping his earnest gaze fixed on the light beyond, murmured 
only this one word, ‘‘ Lebewohl !” 
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And thus it was that we each pictured it—silently, each in our own 
heart. Did we picture it very differently ? I think not; at any rate, 
to each of us it meant the same. 

But yet it was a very different thing when we came to say it in 
reality. How much of life seems to have been gathered up into that 
one short hour! How much it is possible to live through in a few 
brief moments ! 

“ Lebewohl!” was at first all we would either of us say, and we 
smiled as we said it through our tears. And then how long, how 
fully we once more talked together, strengthening each other in our 
cherished though still uncertain hopes, until at last we grew more 
really calm, and then, with one long, long embrace, whispered for the 
last time our wistful ‘“‘ Lebewohl !” 

But to me it seemed, as I watched my brother’s retreating figure 
disappearing fast into the grey horizon, as though a sound came to 
me wafted from those dear blue hills—perhaps it was but an echo 
of my own thoughts, but it sounded strangely like those sweetest of 
all words, ‘“‘ Auf wiedersehen !” 


L’ABSENCE.—Since then life has gone on very quietly, but the 
weeks and months have seemed so long! — 

My days went on wearily enough at first, for I longed always for 
the absent brother, and there were moments when the longing grew 
into such an utter yearning, that I would stretch out my hands to 
the darkness, exclaiming bitterly, ‘If this must be my life, oh, then 
let me die!” For I had not then discovered that even in solitude 
there can be rest. 

But a letter from my brother did more than anything else to cheer 
me. He had seen much, and done much, it’said, since we parted, 
but at first nothing seemed to give him any real pleasure, for at the 
bottom of all lay the remembrance of home and of the ‘‘Schwes- 
terlein” (so he always called me), and yet he could not say he felt 
himself alone. 

“‘T am not lonely,” he wrote, ‘‘ for have I not the memories of 
my dear ones with me? and does not the Schwesterlein share every- 
thing with me still? Iam not happy, for that the longing wish for 
home prevents—neither am I wholly sorrowful—so my refuge is in 
hope ; let the days go by cheerily or sadly as they will, at last must 
come the hour when I shall return again, and when once more the 
Schwesterlein shall be folded in her brother’s arms! Heimweh, 

- Sehnsucht, Hoffnung—there you have my present mood—and yet 
I will not say I am not sometimes restless !” 

Ah, yes! brother mine! ‘sometimes restless!” and I too; only 
I think “ restless ” is far too weak a word ! 

Still, that dear letter comforted me much, and after it, by degrees, 
I sank, as usual, into something of my brother’s mood. 

But long-continued absence is hard to bear, and I am often sick 
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at heart! Five long years have passed since that sad ‘* Lebewohl !”’ 
Will he then never come? 


Le ReTour.—Hurrah! to think that we should actually be here 
again, together once more in the dear old home ! 

Oh, how gladly I went out to meet him! how my heart leaped at 
the thought of his entrance ! 

For days previously I had made journeys to our favourite glens, 
once going many miles, to bring from a distant copse certain creepers 
which I knew only flowered there, despoiling banks and hedges of 
their treasures to deck the porch and house for this dear brother. 
The sky had never seemed so blue, the sun had never shone so 
brightly as when all nature made music in my heart that day! 

And how we laughed and sang together in our glee—a bystander 
would have surely thought us mad! 

And yet at heart we were each of us grave enough; for somehow 
smiles and tears are very near akin! Maybe the five long years had 
taught us that—or maybe we had discovered music’s secret ; at any 
rate, I know, as we each spoke of what the other had passed through, 
memory repeated sadly a long-past ‘‘ Lebewohl ! ” 

“‘ Ah, Schwesterlein,” said my brother, “it is the same, and yet 
not the same! We were as near them far away in the distance as 
we are here beside their graves !” 

And there we stayed and talked, till the evening shadows began to 
play around us. And when at last we retraced our steps and entered 
again our dear old home, we both felt that the peace of that silent 
** Gottes-acker ” had settled in our hearts, and thenceforth to us both 
joy and sorrow would be ever joined with hope. 


“What!” I think I hear some young voice exclaim, “did the 
Sonata really mean all that? I thought a Sonata was something dry 
and difficult, that only some quite grown-up person could understand?” 

My dear young friend, who gave you such a notion? Even if I 
were as young as you, I think I would try to understand our friend 
the Sonata better. But “all that ”—is it then so very much? You 
will not think so by-and-by, when you come to know its author, for 
even where we say much, Beethoven means always more. 

But if then you still think it “ dry,” shut up the piano, and try to 
do your very best in some other study that you love, for you know 
music is, after all, not the only art, and if you will still reverence her, 
and will not treat her carelessly, that love of her which you have 
tried to gain will lead you perchance to love some one at least of 
her sister arts. 

And above all, remember what Beethoven himself has said: ‘‘ We 
must be something if we would appear something ;” and for this we 


must work—often very long and patiently. 
F.S. B. 





“NOT A WORD, MIND, TO DINAH ANN!” 


. OT a word, mind, to Dinah Ann!” 

Dinah Ann herself, the speaker’s wife, having strolled down 
the garden in the sweet stillness of the summer night, heard these 
suggestive words as the gig pulled up at the gate, and her husband 
descended from it. She was a pleasing little woman of seven or 
eight and thirty, with dark brown eyes, a bright, fresh face, and a 
natural propensity to take her own way, in the house and out of it. 
Drawing back from the gate behind the well-kept hawthorn hedge, 
she waited for what was to come next. 

‘“* Not a word, for your life, mind, to Dinah Ann!” 

“No fear!” replied a voice, which she recognised as that of her 
brother, Harry Leete ; ‘‘ 7 know what women are. She’d be for— 
for revolutionising the house, and herself too, once let her get'an 
inkling of this. No fear, James! Take care, on your side, that you 
don’t lose that—or let Dinah Ann find it.” : 

** T’ll take care. When are you coming to smoke a quiet pipe with 
me? I shall want your advice as to a 

**One of these evenings,” interrupted the lawyer, as he drove on 
up the lane. ‘ Good-night !” 

James Harbury, substantial farmer and agriculturist, came through 
the gate, and turned to fasten it. Had he turned the other way, to 
the left instead of to the right, he would have seen his wife, standing 
against the hedge as close as she could stand, almost zz/o it. He 
did not see her, and went straight up the path to the house. When 
his footsteps had died away, Mrs. Harbury wound her light summer 
gown over her black silk apron, caught hold of her lilac cap-strings, 
lest the cap should fly off, and ran swiftly up the narrow side-walk, got 
round to the back, went through the house, let drop her gown, and 
entered the sitting-room, all calmly, nearly as soon as her husband. 

** Got back !” she exclaimed, with quite a look of surprise. 

‘Just come,” replied the farmer; ‘‘ Harry drove me in his gig.” 

** What brings Harry up here in his gig at this time ? and why did 
you not come back with Hall?” enquired Mrs. Harbury, who liked 
to be at the beginning and the end of everything. 

‘“‘ Harry had to come,” said the farmer, who seemed to be walking 
about rather restlessly—and who never thought of such a thing as 
refusing to satisfy his .wife’s questions. ‘‘ He got a message from the 
Down Farm, to go over there without loss of time. I thought I 
might as well come with him, Dinah Ann, As to Hall, I left him 
stuck in the tap-room of the ‘Tawny Lion;’ he didn’t order his gig 
to be ready before ten o’clock.” 
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“Just like Peter Hall! You'd have taken the reins yourself, 
James, I reckon, had you come back with him.” 

‘Oh, he’ll not get as bad as all that! But, I say, Dinah Ann, it’s 
a sad thing about Partridge at the Down Farm. A day or two ago 
he went out with his haymakers—and you know what a man he is to 
work, when he does set about it—got into a heat, and drank a lot of 
cold cider. It struck to him, for death, they say ; and Harry is gone 
to make his will.” 

‘‘What a dreadful thing!” exclaimed Dinah Ann, who had a 
feeling heart, with all her curiosity. 

“ Ay, ’tis. I think I’d like a snack of cold beef, Dinah Ann, 
though it is late. I got talking to your brother in his office, and 
missed my tea; so I’ve had nothing since one o’clock dinner. While 
Pheebe puts it, I’ll just go and take a look at White Bess.” 

“White Bess is all right,” said Mrs. Harbury. ‘So much better 
that Evan thinks you might have ridden her in to-day. No need to 
go and see her now.” 

“ Better, is she? I should like to give her a look.” 

He took up his hat, which still lay on the table, and went out. 
Mrs. Harbury’s eyes followed him ; they were full of speculation, and 
her mind also. 

*‘T don’t believe he is gone to look at the mare,” soliloquized she. 
“He’d not disturb her, now he hears she is all right. And how 
absent and fidgetty he seemed! There is some mystery agate—and 
I should like to know what it is. I wonder whether—I should 
not think—no, I should zof think he can have stolen out to meet 
somebody,” she concluded, her tone dubious, in spite of the stress 
laid on the “ not.” 

Stepping lightly into the kitchen, and giving her orders to Phoebe 
about the supper-tray, she caught up an old waterproof cloak that 
hung in the back passage, threw it on, to hide her light dress, and 
crept out after her husband. It was a very light and beautiful night ; 
in fact, it could not be said to be yet as dark as it would be—and 
that is never dark in the fine nights of summer. 

‘* For him to lose his tea,” ran her thoughts, “‘of all things! It 
most be some uncommonly urgent business to induce James to 
forego a meal of any kind. I do wonder what secret they have 
got between them. ‘Not a word, for your life, mind, to Dinah Ann,’ 
cries he. ‘No fear,’ answers Harry, ‘7 know what women are—and 
she’d be for revolutionising the house, and herself too.’ Yes, that I 
should; but it’s them I should revolutionise, not myself,” she 
emphatically pronounced. “It may be that old love-affair cropped 
up again !—that woman who threatened to bring-an action for breach 
of promise when James married me. Perhaps she has been writing 
letters to him? ‘Mind you don’t let Dinah Ann find it,’ says 
Harry. Or perhaps—perhaps James has been foolish enough to let 
her meet him! Harry, not a married man himself, and a lawyer, 
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would lend himself to any earthly thing without scruple. All lawyers 
do.” 

This rural district, remote from the haunts of wily men of the 
world, was given over entirely to farmers and farming interests: 
simple-minded and simple-mannered people, who lived out their 
uneventful lives in the routine of daily duties. The small market- 
town of Northam, [four miles distant, was sleepy and primitive, 
never awakening from its slumbers save on the weekly market-day. 
It had its parson; its doctor; and its lawyer—Harry Leete; all 
three of them being nearly as simple as the farmers. Not simple 
in point of intellect, it must be understood; but as to life and 
manners. 

This, Thursday, was market-day. James Harbury had gone to it, 
in the gig of a brother farmer, Peter Hall, his own mare, which he 
either rode or drove generally, being sick. He was a tall, slender 
man of nine-and-thirty years, very fair, with exceedingly handsome 
features and mild blue eyes, looking as unlike the popular notion of 
a farmer as a man could look, and presenting a marked contrast to 
his agricultural neighbours. So far as appearance went, none of 
them, poor or rich, could vie with James Harbury, and his temper 
and his bearing were alike gentle. 

He had one fault—though perhaps all people would not call it a 
fault—love of money. That he was one of the ‘‘ warmest” farmers 
in the district, was universally believed, and the most saving of men. 
Too saving, his wife would tell him—and where was the use of it, she 
would ask, considering she had neither chick nor child ?—and 
every now and then she would make the money fly, for she was a 
dear lover of smart attire, and of having pretty things about her. 
James would wince, and bid her to be careful; but he never went 
the length of telling her she had spent too much. He was fond of 
her, and she of him. 

‘Neither chick nor child.” In that fact had lain a sharp sting. 
They had been married eight years now, and the sting was wearing 
itself away. Time softens all things. He had never given her cause 
for an unhappy thought—until to-night. He had never had any 
secrets from her, except that he never could be brought to tell her 
what the exact sum was that he was enabled to put by at the end of 
each year. Dinah Ann Harbury did not care for that: she knew 
that, however much it might be, it was all for her. 

But she did care for this: this mysterious secret which had come 
to her hearing to-night. She knew how good-looking James was, 
how universally he was liked by man and by woman, and what a kind 
heart he had—she put it, “ soft””—and something like jealousy began 
to torment her spirit. 

When James came in again, the supper-tray was at one end of the 
table, and Dinah Ann, an unusual light in her eyes, sat at the other 
end, near the lamp, having taken up her knitting. The farmer’s 
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general manner was easy and placid, though he had certainly seemed 
restless after leaving the gig, but now he was calm again. 

* Well,” she said, as he cut himself a slice of the cold boiled beef, 
‘and how did you find White Bess ?” 

“Oh, she seems comfortable,” he replied, looking round for the 
mustard-pot. 

“You deceitful villain! You know you did not go near the 
stable,” thought his wife. ‘* You are sure you think so?” she added, 
aloud. 

“Ay. White Bess will be all herself again to-morrow, Dinah Ann.” 

“It’s more than I shall be,” thought Dinah Ann, “ unless I can 
come to the bottom of this.” 

He ate his supper nearly in silence, like 2 man who is mentally 
preoccupied. And he enjoyed it, too, for he was very hungry. 

‘‘ James, do you ever hear anything now of that Emma Land?” 

James Harbury laid down his knife and fork in surprise at the 
question, and looked across at his wife, whose face was bent over her 
knitting. 

** Do I ever hear anything of Emma Land!” he repeated. ‘ What 
can make you ask that, Dinah Ann?” 

“*What can make me ask it? Idon’tknow. The query happened 
to come into my mind. Why should I not ask it ?” 

‘“‘There’s no sense in it—that I see.” 

** But do you?” 

* Dol what?” 

*‘ Ever hear of her ? ” 

‘“‘Why, you know she went out to—where was it?—the West 
Indies, I think—to her friends there—ever so long ago. Nigh upon 
eight years it must be. You know she did, Dinah Ann.” 

“But she may write from the West Indies. Perhaps she does. 
Does she write to you ?” 

He shook his head to imply a negative, and occupied himself with 
his supper again. Emma Land had once upon a time been a some- 
what sore subject between them, for Dinah Ann was jealous in the 
old days. 

“ Do you ever see her, James ?” 

** See who ?” 

“ You know. Emma Land.” 

“T can’t think what has put all this into your head to-night, Dinah 
Ann. How is it?” 

** But do you ?” 

** Do I what ?” 

** See her.” 

“Why, how could I see her?” returned he, in a sort of helpless 
tone, that his wife fully thought was put on. “She is in the West 
Indies, and I am here.” 

‘* She may not be in the West Indies now.” 
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“‘T don’t know where she is. 
sure it does not matter.” 

“Ask no questions, and you'll hear no stories,’” thought his 
wife, quoting the line familiar to her in her school-girl days. 

“TI should not at all wonder, James, but Emma Land as come 
back again.” 

“May be. Two or three years ago we heard she had married out 
there - 

“Who heard it? Who said it ?” 

“T know I heard it; I remember it quite well. But as to who 
said it, I forget that—your brother, I think. That she had married a 
cousin.” 

“Oh! Not that ¢ia?’s unlikely, for she was ready to marry any- 
body. She’d have married you, you know. She laid traps for you.” 

‘“‘ That’s about true, I believe ; but I did not fall into them, Dinah 
Ann.” And, laughing good-naturedly, James Harbury turned from 
the supper-tray to reach his pipe. Dinah Ann rang the bell, resumed 
her knitting, and fell into an unpleasant reverie. 


“Not a word, mind, to Dinah Ann!” 


She’s there for all I know—and I’m 





A few days passed away, things going on smoothly at the farm. 
Dinah Ann had recovered her temper—at least, she displayed no 
signs of its being ruffled. James Harbury was as usual, save that at 
times he seemed a little absent and thoughtful. One afternoon he 
went up-stairs to change his every-day coat for a better one. 

‘‘ Where are you going ?” cried Mrs, Harbury quickly, as he came 
down again. 

“Only into Northam. I shall be home early.” 

“Into Northam! It’s not market-day.” 

“No; but I’ve got a little business there—about those sheep, you 
know, Dinah Ann. I shall get them at my own price, after all.” 

“Of course you will. I told you so all along. But I do wonder 
you could not wait until to-morrow.” 

‘“‘ Oh—market-day’s always a bustling day; one forgets half one’s 
business, or has not time to do it. Anyway, I thought I’d go in this 
afternoon.” 

**T should like to go with you, James !” 

Mr. Harbury received the impulsive wish with a blank look, and 
had no ready answer at hand, 

**T want to buy a new silk gown, and to order a best cap, and ever 
so many other things. Yes; I will go with you, James. I won't be 
five minutes getting ready.” 

“ But—Dinah Ann—not to-day, I can’t take you this afternoon. 
You shall go to-morrow, instead.” 

** Why can’t you take me ?” 

“Business,” he shortly replied. And, his gig being just then 
brought round, White Bess in the shafts, he got into it without more 
ado and drove away, calling out good-bye to his wife. 
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*T’ll be even with you, Mr. James,” nodded she. 

The sun was setting when he drove in again and round to the 
stable yard. Leaving his horse and gig with Evan, he was crossing 
to the house when his attention was caught by a huge volume of black 
smoke puffing out of the chimney of a narrow building that was 
formerly made to serve as brewhouse and wash-house, until the larger 
one was built. As it was out of use now, was not in fact used for 
any purpose whatever, or entered by anybody from month’s end to 
month’s end, Mr. Harbury naturally thought of fire. He rushed to 
it like a madman. 

In the fire-place under the furnace a fire blazed away, upon which 
more coal had recently been thrown. Whiter than death, James 
Harbury made one frantic move towards it, while a yell of what 
really seemed lixe terror broke from him. Another yell succeeded, 
and still another; then he collapsed utterly and fell upon a low 
wooden stool in wild despair. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Dinah Ann, who had been stooping 
over some blankets in the far corner. ‘ What in the world is the 
matter? Is itspasms, James? Let me run for the camphor.” 

“‘Camphor indeed!” exclaimed the unhappy man. “Bring poison, 
rather. Poison. You've ruined me.” 

“ He’s off his head,” was her pitiable suggestion. ‘ Let me rub 
you, James. Where is the pain? In the chest?” 

He flung his arms around in all directions, so that she could not 
get to his chest, or to any other part of him. ‘Who lighted this fire,” 
he gasped. 

“Phoebe lighted it. I ordered her. The flue in the proper 
wash-house has taken to smoking frightfully. The blankets are to 
be washed to-morrow and will be put in soak to-night. But what is 
the fire to you, James, that you should be put out about it ?” 

“It’s everything to me,” he faintly answered. ‘Five hundred 
pounds has been burnt up in it.” 

Rising from the stool—and Dinah Ann wondered the creaky old 
thing had not come down with his weight—he hastened indoors, sat 
down by the table and buried his head upon it. She found him so, 
his face hidden in his hands. 

** Now, James, you just tell me what all this means—if you are not 
quite out of your senses. Come! I intend to know.” 

‘Yes, you may know it now,” he said, lifting his face and its 
despair. ‘‘I had placed in the fire-place of that old furnace, in my 
old green pocket-book, five hundred pounds in bank-notes. And— 
and they are burnt! They are burnt, Dinah Ann!” 

Dinah Ann paused. ‘ Where did the notes come from ?” 

“From your brother—to me. A long while ago, years before I 
knew you, I lent a friend over four hundred pounds. He ran away 
with it to Australia, and I lost my money, and set him down as a 
rogue. But he is not so dishonest as I thought him; he has made 
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his fortune out there and is back again, in London now, and last 
week he transmitted the debt and interest to your brother for me, 
five hundred pounds. I brought the notes home the night Harry 
drove me here.” 

* And now just tell me, James, how you could think of putting 
bank-notes into such a place as a furnace fire-hole ?” 

“I did it for safety. Nobody ever went in there, and the furnace 
was never used.” 

“Safety! Was there not your bureau, upstairs in the bed- 
room ?” 

** That’s never locked.” 

‘“‘ Why, it’s always locked.” 

* Anyway, the key is never taken out of it.” 

“ Ah, I see what it is—you were afraid I should see the money 
and want to spend it.” 

“ And so you would, Dinah Ann—a sum like that coming unex- 
pectedly,” he meekly rejoined. ‘ Bonnets and frills, and fresh 
chairs and tables—you’d not have known where to stop.” 

“Well, I must say, James, you have been rightly served for your 
want of confidence. No husband ever has a concealment from his 
wife, if she’s a good wife, but he is sure to be paid out. It zs a loss, 
though, five hundred pounds!” 

He groaned. ‘‘ My business in Northam this afternoon was to 
consult with your brother about a good investment for it.” 

‘‘ What’s this ?” asked she, placing before him the identical green 
case—with the bank-notes inside it. James gasped. 

“Dinah Ann! My dear Dinah Ann!” 

Ah, it’s my dear Dinah Ann now—and where would you be 
without me? I have given you a good fright, however. Don’t you 
conceal a thing from me again, James.” 

‘IT don’t think I will,” he said. ‘‘ How has it all come about ?” 

‘Why, I have just been playing a little as well as you. I was at 
the gate last Thursday night, and heard what you said to Harry as 
you got out of the gig. It excited my suspicions and my curiosity.” 

“‘ But what did I say?” asked the farmer, really not remembering 
between the excitement of the past misery and the present happi- 
ness. 

*“** Not a word, mind, to Dinah Ann. Not a word, for your life, 
mind, to Dinah Ann!’” 
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